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Longmans, Green & Co.’s New Books 
LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND 


FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CONNELL 


By the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY. New Edition. 
$4.00 mez. By mail or express, $4.25. 


This New Edition is greatly enlarged and rewritten, and contains a new intro- 
duction. 


“The new edition of this work brings it to the level of its distinguished author’s later knowl- 
edge and into harmony with his matured opinion the student of history and especially the 
student of the accurate history which Mr. Lecky writes, will take great satisfaction in the work in its 
present shape, reflecting as it does the ripe judgment ofa great scholar.’’—Outlook, New York. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART 
THE YOUNG CHEVALIER 


By ANDREW LANG. New Edition. 
8vo, $2.25 net. By mail, $2.41. 
«*y The teat of this work has been revised by the Author, but otherwise ts the same 
in a cheaper form as that which was published by Messrs. Gouptil with illustrations 
in their Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE RIGHT 
HONORABLE FRIEDRICH MAX MULLER 


Edited by his wife. In two volumes. With 6 full-page Photogravure Illustrations 
(3 Portraits). 2 vols., large crown 8vo. -Vol. I, 548 pages. Vol. II, 501 pages. 
$6.00 net. By express, $6.50. 


‘The work is imposing in mass and impressive in character. It isa lasting evidence of the influ- 
ence wielded by this great German scholar upon the foremost thinkers of England, Germany, France 
and America. Still more is it a revelation of the fine, clean, well-balanced personality of the man. 

“The volumes contain a wealth of valuable material, and will be a permanent source of pleasure 
and profit to scholars, historians and biographers. It is a book that will contribute for a generation 
to the making of other books, and incidentally to perpetuating the name and noble character of Max 
Miiller in literature. Happy the wife whocan do so much for her husband, and do it well !’"—Chicago 
Record. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 


NEW NOVELS. 


PEARL-MAIDEN. 


A TALE OF THE FALL OF JERUSALEM 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. With 26 Illustrations by Byam Shaw. Crown octavo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“It is interesting from beginning toend. The scene of the story, which took place in the reign 
of the Czsars, is well told—the situations excellent, and the love story, which is appealing, is unique 
in its conception.’ —News, Providence, R. I. 

“PEARL-MAIDEN must be ranked among his best books. Is from beginning to end absorbing. 
Never has Mr. Haggard been more inventive or more skillful. His plot is well constructed, and he 
controls the evolution of the story with the art that leaves an impression of absolute naturalness. 
We must add a good word for the numerous illustrations by Mr. Byam Shaw.’"—New York Tribune, 


sasieaas Karl of Erbach 


A Tale of Lichtenstein and Solgau 


By H. C. BAILEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, $1.50. 
. Some notable historic figures move across 


By the Ramparts of 
Jezreel 


Crown 


By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 
8vo., cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“  . . The novel is exciting, is strongly written. 
Thestory of the infamous Queen Jezebel furnishes 
the materials for a dramatic narrative of unusual 
strength.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle.” 


“ . . The romance is interesting in plot and is 
replete with action.’—Baltimore American. 


Longmans, Green G Co., 


its pages, and the spirited action carries with it a 
suggestion of the making of history which inten- 
sifies the novel’s impressiveness. At the same 
time, especially in the lighter sentimental aspect 
of the story, and in the delineation of such char- 
acters as the delightful Comte de Lormont and 
the charming Lady Amaryllis, the author reveals 
a delicacy of touch which insures pleasing results 
for the reader’s satisfaction.” --Repudlic, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


93 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 











‘BOOK NEWS for JUNE 
-oUsS ££ Is FF 2.D MONTHLY 


Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents «a year 
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Frontispiece, ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 

Reviews 

Biography, History and Political Science 
Studies in Contemporary Riography—The True Abraham Lincoln—Charlotte Mary 
Yonge—The Turk and His Lost Provinces—The American Advance. 


Literature, Poetry and Essays 
Shakespeare and the Rival Poet—The Age of Shakespeare—The Oceanides— 
Walks in New England. 


Early Summer Novels 
Flower-o’-the-Corn—The Grey Cloak—The Voice in the Desert—Darrel in the 
Blessed Isles—Thyra Varrick—Elizabeth's Children—The Joyous Heart—The 
Wars of Peace—Life’s Common Way—The Modern Obstacle—The Spoils of 
Empire—At the Time Appointed—Angelo, the Musician—-His Daughter First— 
The Tu-Tze’s Tower—The Main Chance—The Mystery of Murray Davenport— 
That Printer of Udell’s—The Black Lion Inn—Brewster’s Millions—Old Squire. 

Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald . 
Peggy O'Neal—The Mummer’s Wife—The Conquering of Kate—A New Portrait 
of Shakespeare—Golden Fleece—A Daughter of Thespis—The Ward of King 
Canute. 

Reviews from Foreign Papers. ......----+-+-+-++-- PS gage x 
On the ‘‘ Polar Star’ in the Arctic Sea—British Nigeria—More Letters of 
Darwin. 

With the New Books Talcott Wilhams, LL. D.. . 
Extra Canonical Life of Christ—Studies in Contemporary Biography—The 
Persian Problem—Trust Finance—The Trust, Its Book—Athletics for Women— 
Broader Elementary Education—American Industrial Problems—Educational 
Conquest of the Far East—Old Plate—Utility of an Academic or Classical 
Education—Trees, Shrubs and Vines—Studies of Familiar Hymns—Brooke 
Foss Westcott—Pictorial Composition—Civic Club Directory—Middle-aged 
Love Stories—With the Trees—Wisdom of the Foolish and the Folly of the 
Wise—The Tu-Tze’s Tower. 

Book News Biographies 

Biographical Sketch of Alfred Henry Lewis 

Authors’ Calendar for June 

in the World of Letters 

Book Chats With Readers 

Taken as Read 

Timely Topics 

Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 

Valley Forge 

Fifty Favorite Books 

Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 

Magazines 

Best Selling Books 

Obituary 

New Books and New Editions 













































































































































































Book News 


SECOND EDITION 


THE TRAIL OF THE GRAND SEIGNEUR 


By Ovin L. LyMAN. With Seven Colored Illustrations. 


Richly bound. 


Cloth, $1.50 


Perhaps no better novel of the kind has been written since the days of James Fenimore 


A story full of the most vivid interest. Not since 
“The Helmet of Navarre’’ and ‘‘ To have and to 
Hold”’ has there appeared a book in which hair- 
breadth escapes were so crowded between two covers 
as in this volume.—JN. Y. World. 


The author shows no mean powers of Gometioticn 
and invention. ... The reader is not likely to 
complain that the story ever lags in interest. 

— Watertown Standard. 


Altogether it is an original vein and is u remark- 
ably well told story.— Detroit Journal. 


The tale appears to have been prepared with 
great care.—Rochester Herald. 


A stirring romance. He writes well. A novel 
of unusual quality.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS 


THE MAHONEY MILLION 


Cooper than this book.—/ndianapolis Sentinel. 


The reader becomes absorbed.— Boston Courier. 


Far above the average book. The author makes 
you feel as though you were face to face with some- 
thing alive and real, 

—Bookseller, Newsdealer and Stationer. 


It is not at alla bad story.—N. Y. Sun. 


It is undeniably interesting. The characters are 
vigorously portrayed, drawn with a sure hand and 
evidently with care and study.—Phila. Telegraph. 


The characters of Renee Montfort and her aged 
father, both French Huguenots and refugees, are 
beautifully and touchingly portrayed. 

— Washington Post. 

One of the high class books which have made the 
season already famous.—A/bany Journal, 


By CHARLES TOWNSEND. Illustrated by Clare Angell ; frontispiece isin tint. Cloth, $1.25 


The scene is laid in the old Greenwich section of the lower west side of New York City. Michael Mahoney, 
saucily charming Kitty Hauffman and Mrs. Mahoney are the principal characters in the quaint little 
comedy. The aspirations of Mrs. Mahoney for a sociéty life after Mahoney has found oil in his Pennsyl- 
vania land, the quiet irony of Mahoney, who has plenty of ‘‘ hard, common sense” and the affairs of Kitty 
furnish the action. The story is most interesting and full of wit and humor. 


Chess Openings, Ancient and Modern 


By E. FREEBOROUGH and Rev. C. E. RANKIN: 
A new and cheaper edition printed from 
new plates and containing all the dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1.50 met. 


A Book of Curious Facts of Gene- 
ral Interest 


Relating to Almost Everything Under the 
Sun. Compiled by Don LEMon. With 
a complete index. Cloth, 75 cents. 


William Penn 
Founder of Pennsylvania 
By W. HEPpworTH Drxon. With photo- 
gravure portrait. Cloth, $1.00. 


The best history of William Penn in existence. 
(Commonwealth Library.) 


The Wild Northland 


Being the Story of a Winter Journey With 
Dog Across North America. By GEN. 
S1r WILLIAM FRANCIs BUTLER, K.C.B., 
author of ‘‘ The Great Lone Land,”’’ 
‘* Life of General Gordon,’’ etc. Witha 
Route Map. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.00 net. 


By common accord General Butler's account of his 
lonely ride and tramp through the ice-bound regions 
of the north has been placed high among the many 
masterly books of travel. The reader follows Butler 
and his dog Cerf-Vola with sympathetic interest from 
first to last. The vivid descriptions of the strange, 
unknown country on the border of the “ Barren 
Lands,” his graphic story of the Indians who lived 
there, are unsurpassed, if not unsurpassable. It is 
therefore included in the Commonwealth Library. 


Another Marchmont Masterpiece 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM; 


or, In The Grip of Hate 


By Arthur W. Marchmont, author of ‘‘ By Right of Sword,’’ ‘‘A Dash for a Throne,” 
etc. Illustrated by Clare Angell. Cloth, $1.25; red paper covers, 50 cents. 


Mr. Marchmont is well known to hosts of readers. Any one who reads his books cannot fail to be 
impressed with the strength of the plot and the skill manifested in its development. The Price of Freedom 
is no exception tothe rule. The basis of the plot is found in the determination of a man to obtain a large 
fortune lost by his own fault, and the story records the outcome of the resolve—its effect on the lives of two 


charming lovers; how it acts as a boomerang, and the ultimate triumph of true love. 


It can readily be 


seen here is material for a dramatic and exciting work, and the story fully justifies this assumption. 





NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY : : NEW YORK 
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NOW READY! 


By the Author of “THAT MAINWARING AFFAIR.” 
Now in its EIGHTH EDITION 


AT THE TIME 
APPOINTED 


A. Maynard Barbour has been generally hailed as the most successful of 
American writers of mystery. ‘‘The reader will find much to excite his 
interest. The secrets of this story are for him to gather at first hand. We 
believe that they will move him.’’ Says the New York Sun. 


Colored frontispiece by Marchand - - - - - - = _ Postpaid, $1.50 


THE UNTILLED FIELD 8y ceorce moore 


Author of ‘* Confessions of a Young Man,’’ ‘Sister Teresa.’’ 


By A. MAYNARD BARBOUR 


‘‘One of the most noteworthy books of the year, and of interest to all 
lovers of brilliant stories. A book of extraordinary power and brilliancy, 
which is likely to arouse bitter religious controversy.’’—Boston Herald. 


Postpaid, $1.50 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 








At Last — 
The American 
Novel! 


—and the heart of President 
Andrew Jackson—A_ Social 
Martyrdom that shook an 
Administration. 






BY 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
Author of ‘‘Wolfville,’’ Etc. 


Numerous I]]ustrations in Colors 


Br 
HENRY HUTT 


IN ALL THE BOOKSTORES 
iL rm Drexel Biddle, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Book News 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


A Novel of Great Importance by 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


entitled 


GORDON KEITH 


WORK of broad scope: the scene includes New 
York City and Virginia; the period extends 
from the close of the war well into our own 

times ; the characters are many and greatly varied ; the 
hero is Southern, the heroine a New York girl. 

‘* A strong, sincere and deeply interesting novel of 
character and of manners as well.’’—The Outlook. 


Illustrated by George Wright 


A New Volume ot Stories by ~ 


_F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


entitled 


THE UNDER DOG 


F the sympathies of the public are always with ‘‘ the 
under dog,’’ the portraits, pathetic and tender, 
and the incidents, tragic and humorous, which 

form the substance of these stories will interest a wide 
circle of readers. Most of them, as the title implies, 
are tales of men whom the world has used roughly ; 
and in the fashioning of them the author’s extraordinary 
sense of the dramatic and picturesque is united with an 
idealized justice and with a seriousness of purpose which 
lifts the book to a high plane. 


Illustrated 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Book News 


VERY SUCCESSFUL NEW FICTION 


These four recently published novels immediately have scored 
unusual successes: 


THE HOUSE on the HUDSON 
By Frances Powell $1.50 


Within three weeks this book stood second in the list of best sellers 
in New York. It is very exciting and Professor Harry Thurston Peck 
compares it to ‘‘ Jane Eyre.’’ ‘‘It is a book,’’ he says, ‘‘one cannot 
readily forget or cease to talk about.”’ 


A GIRL gf IDEAS 
By Annie Flint $1.50 


‘* Modern from start to finish.’’—S¢. Louis Globe Democrat. 

‘*Refreshingly new and original.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘** A Girl of Ideas,’ by Annie Flint, well justifies its title.”"—Pittsburg Times. 

‘* Fairly irresistible.’’—Zos Angeles Express. 

‘* As modern as to-morrow and as absorbing as to-day.’’—San Francisco Bulletin. 
‘*A unique story of marked cleverness.’’—Cleveland World. 


THE SOUTHERNERS 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady $1.50 


By far the best of Mr. Brady’s novels and already much the most 
popular. It is now in its fourth edition and is selling rapidly everywhere 
from New York to San Francisco. 


‘* Shows a more searching knowledge of the inner workings of the minds of 
men and women than is to be found in any other of his books.’’—Phila. Press. 


THE ADVENTURES of 
HARRY REVEL 8 


By A. T. Quiller-Couch 


‘As good as the adventures of Harry Richmond,’’ says the New : 
York Tribune. ‘‘ There is an exciting occurrence in every chapter, we 
had almost said on every page. Yet it is a testimony to the fine quality 
of ‘Q’s’ art that he interests us all along in something more than mere 
interest.’’ ‘ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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vam «©— COPYRIGHT 
CLOTH BOOKS 


By WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth 


The Wind-Jammers By T. Jenkins Hains A Ward of the King 


R harine S. Mac 7 
The Doings of Raffles Haw a. Ratherie Macqnerd 
By A. Conan Doyle A Rise in the World By Adeline Sergeant 


The Mysterious Burglar By Geo. E. Walsh Comrades True By Annie Thomas 
The Slave ofthe Lamp Sy H.S. Merriman The Plain Miss Cray By Florence Warden 
Separation By Margaret Lee Vanity By“ Rita” 
On the Brink of a Chasm By L. 7. Meade Terence By Mrs. B M. Croker 
A Rational Marriage By Florence Marryat The New Rector By Stanley Weyman 
The Ides of March By G.M Robins Something in the City By F. Warden 
The Greatest Gift By A.W. Marchmont The Soul of Lilith By Marie Corelli 
In London’s Heart By Geo. R. Sims Mr. Witt’s Widow By Anthony Hope } BOST 

The Mischief of Monica By L. B. Walford TRAD 


The Conquest of London By Dorothea Gerard His sa 
Daunay’s Tower By Adeline Sergeant 
A Traitor in London By Fergus Hume 


“A bo 
‘Eben 
to pop 


them 
humor 


The Luck of a Lowland Laddie ill which 


By May Crommelin 
A State Secret By Mrs. B. M. Croker : man h 


Two Cousins and a Castle ; of mé 
By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron reader 
The Golden Tooth By J. Maclaren Cobban 


Marjory Moore By Adeline Sergeant 
A Rich Man’s Daughter A Rogue’s Conscience NEW 


' Mrs ° P a 
By Mrs. j. H. Riddell By David Christie Murray COM! 
, >» Jesste Fi ord, 
Oriole’s Daughter By Jesste Fothergill A Man’s Undoing ADV! 


Mammon By Mrs. Alexander By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron 
The Millionaire Mystery By Fergus Hume A Splendid Sin By Grant Allen “Tt is 
‘The Lovely Mrs. Pemberton Hagar of the Pawn Shop By Fergus Hume upon 2 
Florence Warden : 
Dearest By Mrs. Forrester ler has 
A Woman's No &y Mrs. H Lovett Cameron 
Captain Jackman By W.. Clark Russell 


My Lady’s Diamonds Adeline Sergeant 

Joan, the Curate By Florence Warden 
DL, ty Mrs. B. M. Croker 

The Real Lady Hilda By Mrs. 5 Croker The Wager By L. McManus 


nae Seen Te, eppacstse By“ Rita” 4 Millionaire’s Love Story 
Allin Winfield By Geo. E. Walsh By Guy Boothby 


t ORMERLY RETAILED FOR $1.25 
THE 
Now 45 cests # GREATESTGIFT 


By mail 55 cents 
John Wanamaker 


PHILADELPHIA "  uetanoee 
NEW YORK 
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DARREL 


OF THE BLESSED ISLES 


Scholar, Wit, Philosopher, and Tinker of Clocks. A Great Tale of Character and Mystery 
By IRVING BACHELLER, Author of “ Ensen Hoxpen,”’ “ D’ri ann I,’’ ‘* CANDLE-LIGHT ”’ 


Illustrated by Artuur I. Kerrer 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 
“A book which will rival 
‘Eben Holden’ in its claim 
to popular affection.” 


BOSTON 
TRANSCRIPT: 


His sayings “ have within 
them that saving salt of 
humor and good nature 
which will ingratiate the 
man himself into the favor 
of many thousand novel 
readers.” 


NEW YORK 
COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER: 


“Tt is a distinct advance 
upon anything Mr. Bachel- 
ler has done in the past.” 


THE 


MASTER OF 
WARLOCK 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON 


Author of ‘‘ Dorotuy Soutn,” “A Carotina CAVALIER’ 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“This is one of the best of the recent tales having to 
do with the war between the North and the South.” 


BROOKLYN TIMES: 

“Like all Mr. Eggleston’s stories, the atmosphere is 
clean and wholesome, the sentiment pure. It is an 
eminently readable story, whose characters are amiable, 
gentle folk.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 


DARREL 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


“Young and old will find 
good, wholesome, lifting 
companionship. With its 
unique central figure, with 
its plot full of incident and 
interest, it deserves as large 
a public asits widely-known 
predecessor.” 


NEW YORK 
HERALD: 


“A character as quaint, 
lovable, strong, and appeal- 
ing as Eben Holden.” 


LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL: 


“The characters are clean 

and wholesome. The whole 

book is sweet and fresh.” 
$1.50 Postpaid 


CAPTAIN 


GENERAL GRANT IN FICTION 
By CHURCHILL WILLIAMS, Author of 
“J. Devlin— Boss” 

LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL: 

** To have recognized General Graat’s true personality 
and to have placed it in such fitting scenes without sac- 
rificing historical accuracy is a notable achievement.”’ 
BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 

‘¢ ©The Captain’ deserves to reach the popularity attained 
by ‘ The Crisis,’ and if it does not the novel-reading pub- 
lic itself will be the loser.” Price, $1.50, postpaid 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 


HIS 
;. [DAUGHTER 
FIRST 


Author 


Yet a 
Woman 


PUBLISHED BY 


A 
Brilliant 
Novel of 

Social 


Life 
$1.50 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Canning and 
Preserving 


is a marvelous bouk in the way 
it tells how to can and preserve 
fruits and vegetables, how to 
make jellies, marmalades, but- 
ters, syrups, etc. By Mrs. 
Rorer. 

Everything plain, and no 
mistakes to waste your time and 
money. 


In cloth, price only 50 cents 


Sandwiches 


This is picnic time. You will 
want to know just what delec- 
table dainties to put in the 
lunch basket. There are sand- 
wiches and sandwiches. At 
this season, you more than ever 
want thedainty kinds that appeal 
to the eye as well as to the taste. 
Lots of good things in the book. 
By Mrs. Rorer. 


In cloth, 25 cents 


Arnold & Co., 


+ 


Mrs.Rorer’s 


NEW 


Cook Book 


The most complete and 
practical book on cooking 
and domestic economy ever 
published. 

A large book of 736 pages, 
beautifully illustrated, con- 
taining instructions how best 
to cook everything a woman 
can desire. 

It is a complete NEW 
book, not a revised edition 
of Mrs. Rorer’s other cook 
book, 

A big money’s worth in 
satisfaction and better living. 
Boundinwashablecloth,$2.00 

Postage, 20 cents 

To be had of your book- 

seller, or us. 


EEEEEEEEEEEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE TEE ET 


EEE EEE EEE 
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EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE TE EFF 


418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Hot Weather 
Dishes 


by Mrs. Rorer, needs no com- 
ment. Its name tells the story. 
A book of surprises, and a boon 
to any housekeeper. Lots of 
easily prepared dishes suitable 
for hot, tired people. 


In cloth, price only 50 cents 


New Salads 


What is nicer and more pala- 
table than a fresh, crisp salad? 
It is appealing and appetizing. 
Mrs. Rorer says that we should 
eat salads every day in the 
year, for health reasons. Aside 
from this, however, is the pleas- 
ure. Here is a book full of 
choice recipes, with many odd 
things to tickle the palate. 


In cloth, 50 cents 


Bread and Bread-Making 50c. 
Made Over Dishes 50¢. 
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Stirs the blood, warms the heart and npn the interest with a firm grip.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A ROSE of NORMANDY Wiuame. a. 


Fascinating Romance of Canada and France 
With six superb illustrations by GRUNWALD. 386 pages. $1.50 


The Wary] ,““" °°" “"' [The Siege 
of Peace A Detached of Youth! 


By A. F. Wilson Pirate By Frances Charles 


gay ‘ A bright epigrammatic 
An absorbing industrial 
novel, dealing with a Gperactes shea be. pe 


: lar author of ‘‘In the 
‘trust’? which separated “4 
Sather and.eon, Country God Forgot. 


Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 ge rtngat 320: 


Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 
The Spoils 


of Empire 



































Love 
Thrives in 
War 


























By Francis 
. oe ee ioe = Bo: Biase 
romance of the con- H 
quest of Mexico, and the By! Helen Milecete Catherine Crowley 
A stirring romance of 





love story of Dorothea, The romance of Gay Vande- 

the daughter of Monte-ff leur, the divorced wife of an [{%¢, War of 1812, by the 

zuma. English army officer. of the Strait.”’ etc 
Illustrated, 12mo. $1.50 Illustrated in color, $1.50 Illustrated, 12mo. "$1.50 













A Woman &f B hn H. Whit 
Barbar Q> _ the West oe # # fd 12mo. ae 


A distinctively American novel, dealing with life in the far West, with 
a touch of Evangeline and Enoch Arden. 


The Dominant A Prince @¢ 














a | e 
Strain Sinners 
By Anna Chapin Ray By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A novel with a musical atmosphere, An ingenious present-day romance of 
in which the heroine marries a man to an English lord and his manly son, by the 
reform him. | author of “‘ The Traitors,’’ etc. 
Illustrated in color. $150 Illustrated, I2mo. $1.50. 










Sarah Tuldon, t2so55 3 Boe fo 


A remarkable study of an English peasant girl, told with great dramatic skill. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, Boston 













APPLETONS’ LEADING BOOKS 


FRANK R. STOCKTON’S LAST NOVEL 


THE CAPTAIN’S TOLL-CATE 


A posthumous complete novel by the author of ‘‘ Kate Bonnet,’’ ‘‘ The Lady or the 
Tiger,’ etc. With memoir by Mrs. Stockton, and a bibliography. [Illustrations 
of Stockton's homes and an etched portrait of the author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Special large-paper edition, sale limited to 150 copies, with signed artist's proof 
faene Mr. Stockton’s autograph attached, and autographed memoir, boxed, 

5.00. 





















More Letters of Charles Darwin Musical Education 
Edited by FRaNcIS DARWIN. Two vols., ] By ALBERT LAvIGNAC, Professor of 


500 pages each. Eight photogravures Harmony at the Paris Conservatoire. 
and eight half-tones. Cloth, gilt top, Translated from the French by Esther 
deckleedges, boxed,$5.oonet. Uniform Singleton. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 net; 


with ‘‘The Life and Lettersof Huxley.’’ postage additional. 


CASTLE OMERACH 


A Novel 
By F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


Author of ‘‘A Damsel or Two,’’ A Nest of Linnets,’’ etc. 








I2mo, cloth, $1.50. 





Millionaire Households and Their 





A Virginia Cirl in the 


Domestic Economy 
Civil War With hints upon Fine Living. By Mary 
Collected and Edited by Myrta LocKETT L esaeiesy oe women Cover — 
saiees ; argaret Armstrong. 12mo, cloth, gi 
AVARY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; postage top, $1.40 net; postage 14 cents addi- 
I2 cents additional. Fourth Edition. tional. Second Edition. ~ —-4 





a 





RICHARD ROSNY 
By MAXWELL GRAY 


Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. Frontispiece. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 



















Trust Finance 
A Study of the Genesis, Organization, and The Story of a Crain of 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Mr. Bryce has collected in this vol- 
ume twenty studies of eminent contem- 
poraries. ‘These essays are 

Studies in not, however, miniature bi- 
Contemporaryographies. “My aim,” says 
Biography * the author in his preface, 
“has rather been to analyze 

the character and powers of each of 
the persons described, and, as far as 
possible, to convey the impression 
which each made in the daily converse 
of life.” Most of the personages here 
brought together are familiar names 
to American readers. They represent 
men who achieved distinction in va- 
rious ways; some as politicians, others 
as writers, scholars .or theologians. 
But the interest of the studies does not 
wholly centre in the subjects alone. 
They are the carefully weighted and 
recorded opinions of one who has had 
a long and distinguished career both 
as a writer and a statesman. To many 


* Studies in Contemporary Biography.” 


Studies in Contemporary Biography — The True 
Abraham Lincoln—Charlotte Mary Yonge—The Turk 
and His Lost Provinces— The American Advance. 


of us, Mr. Bryce is as interesting as 
any of the subjects of his book. 

With the exception of Lord Bea- 
consfield, Mr. Bryce had the privilege 
of knowing personally all the eminent 
men of whom he writes. This fact, 
however, has not made of him a mere 
eulogist of great virtues and powers. 
There is not among these studies one 
which does not show the presence of a 
nice discrimination, a calm judgment, 
a wide and perfect symphony., The 
man who has taken an active part in 
the troubled world of politics usually 
gathers a little store of prejudices and 
antipathies. But Mr. Bryce, in the six 
essays devoted to politicians, unfailing- 
ly maintains a judicial poise. He has 
kept private political views in subordi- 
nation to the desire to see things clear- 
ly and justly. This characteristic one 
notes in the masterly essay on Lord 
Beaconsfield, as also in this fine tribute 


By James Pryce. 
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to Gladstone—the latter study being 
in some things the best in the volume. 

3ut nowhere is the author more in- 
teresting than when treating of schol- 
ars and writers. He writes of John 
Richard Green, Professor Freeman, 
Lord Acton, Robertson Smith, Dean 
Stanley, Henry Sidgwick—to name a 
few—with appreciation and insight. 
The high position which Mr. Bryce 
has won as a writer on historical sub- 
jects qualifies him to sit in judgment 
on fellow-historians. The three essays 
on Green, Freeman and Lord Acton 
are admirable pieces of criticism, sug- 
gestive, temperate and based on pro- 
found historical learning. They will 
attract the general reader who may not 
feel much interest in dignitaries of the 
church and the law. 

Not least among the merits of this 
book is its style. It is a style char- 
acterized, in the main, by strength and 
lucidity. One is never in doubt as to 
just what Mr. Bryce means, and 
though one can see the fastidious 
scholar in every page, there is not a 
trace of pedantry to be discerned. To 
praise the style, however, is not to 
overlook or neglect the substantial 
qualities of a volume which is quite 
worthy to take its place beside the 
more ambitious works of the author. 

A. S. Henry. 


a 


One inestimable advantage enjoyed 
by present-day biographers of Lincoln 
is that of historical perspec- 


pos tive. The world has moved 
Lincolnt £47 enough from Lincoln’s 


time for a dispassionate 
consideration of the man and his work, 
and we can now expect to get some- 
thing of a true notion of the place he is 
destined to fill in history. He has been 
the subject of more biographies, es- 
says, sketches and orations than any 
other American, with the possible ex- 
ception of Washington, and is prob- 
ably better known to the mass of read- 
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* “The True Abraham Lincoln.” By William E. Curtis. 








ers than any great figure our history 
has produced. With this historical 
perspective in his favor and a laudable 
desire to draw a truthful picture, Mr. 
Curtis has performed his task in a 
creditablé and satisfactory manner. In 
his first chapter Mr. Curtis assures us 
that he does not mean to write a con- 
ventional biography. The book is, he 
states, “a collection of sketches in 
which an attempt is made to portray 
the character of Abraham Lincoln as 
the highest type of the American from 
several interesting points of view.” 
In the execution of this purpose, we 
think the author has been successful. - 
He has been diligent in examining all 
the materials which throw any light 
on Lincoln’s career, and has used his 
authorities with good judgment. The 
result is a singlarly life-like picture, 
intensely human alike in its frailties 
and its strength. By the liberal use of 
correspondence and anecdotes, Lincoln 
is often permitted to tell his own story, 
and the value of the book thereby 
greatly increased. 

In a few sentences at the end of the 
volume, Mr. Curtis expresses his idea 
of Lincoln. “His greatness consisted 
not in his eloquence as an orator, nor 
his shrewdness as a lawyer, nor his 
tact as a diplomatist, nor his genius 
in planning and directing military af- 
fairs, nor his executive ability, but in 
his absolute self-control, his unselfish- 
ness, the full maturity of his wisdom, 
the strength of his convictions, his 
sound judgment, his absolute integ- 
rity, his unwavering adherence to the 
principles of truth, justice and honor, 
his humanity, his love of country, his 
sublime faith in the people and in Re- 
publican institutions. He was without 
malice or the spirit of resentment, 
without envy or jealousy, and he sup- 
pressed his passions to a degree be- 
yond that of most men. He entered 
the Presidency with an inadequate con- 
ception of his own responsibilities, but 
when he saw his duty he did it with 




















courage, endurance, magnanimity and 
unselfish devotion.” 

While this is not a pretentious biog- 
raphy from a literary point of view, 
and while it is not by any means a final 
one, Mr. Curtis deserves much praise 
for the truly admirable way in which 
he has handled his subject. It is in- 
finitely better reading than many a 
heavy tome which sets out to prove all 
things, and more than this it hits the 
mark—takes us into the presence of 
Abraham Lincoln, not the apotheoized 
hero of a grateful people, nor the pro- 
tagonist of a national tragedy—but 
simply Abraham Lincoln, the man. 
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Charlotte Mary Yonge began the 
history of her own life with a descrip- 
tion of her younger days. A 
Charlotte | great deal of space is de- 
Mary Yonge* voted in her autobiography 
to the annals of the Yonge 
family. Shesprang fromcultured stock, 
and was born at Otterbourne on the 
11th of August, 1823. Her father had 
been in the English Army, and was 
present at the battle of Waterloo. In 
1822 he retired from the service on half 
pay, and that same year married Fanny 
Bargus and went to live at Otter- 
bourne, in Hampshire. Charlotte 
writes that her father’s family did not 
approve of the marriage for the reason 
that they did not favor his resignation 
from the army or that he should settle 
down on a small estate belonging to his 
mother-in-law. 

The minute details of the past which 
Miss Yonge gives in her autobiog- 
raphy show with what respect she held 
her own family, for they were “culti- 
vated, reasonable gentlemen, sound 
churchmen,” and _ excellent parish 
priests. Her grandfather had turned 
over to the Church all the proceeds of 
his living. She always held in highest 
estimation Lord Seaton, her mother’s 
stepbrother, who was her ideal “of the 


*“ Charlotte Mary Yonge.” By Christobel Coleridge. 
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virtuous and honorable soldier.” Chris- 
tabel Coleridge writes : 


He was her justification for the chivalrous 
and knightly characters which she loved to 
draw. She never would admit that the 
heroes of her stories were “too good to be 
true,” but always said she had known as 
good and better, an opinion which those 
who have in any way shared in the same en- 
vironment will not care to contradict. 


Reminiscences of her girlish days 
Charlotte Yonge gives in four papers 
(1892 and 1893), in “Mothers in 
Council,”. and in other articles in the 
Monthly Packet. Her letters of her 
early time we may read in the volume. 
Therein she tells something of the 
birth of her imaginative power : 


_ I imagined ten boys and eleven girls liv- 
ing in an arbor in a garden, but I can re- 
member nothing about them except that 
their names were Caroline and Lucy, and 
when a scene in a wood or a line with a 
child going along it would be the theme of 
a mental story. Then there were perpetual 
dreams of romance going on, and some- 
body was always being wounded in the 
Peninsular war and coming back with his 
arm in a sling. 


It must have been the interest Miss 
Yonge took in the Otterbourne school 
children which brought her literary 
talent to the front. She was always 
writing stories for them and adding 
not alone to their moral training but 
to their amusement. When she was 
nineteen (1842) the first number of 
The Magazine for Young People was 
brought out, and Charlotte was an 
early contributor. In 1847 her “Lang- 
ley School” appeared in the pages of 
the magazine. That was the start, and 
after that her stories were many. 
Among Charlotte’s friends were the 
Dysons. Miss Dyson had written a 
story which she submitted to Charlotte, 
and her criticism was that of approba- 
tion. It was Miss Dyson who may 
have given Miss Yonge the idea of 
writing a romance. Then it might have 
been that the plan and the plot of “The 
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Heir of Redcliffe” came to her. Any- 
how, when it was written, the manu- 
script was submitted to her intimate 
friends and: was not exactly approved 
of. Much advice was given as to the 
toning down of several of the person- 
ages. Christabel Coleridge writes: 
“Whether the critics really knew that 
they had got hold of something re- 
markable, whether they were afraid of 
making their young lady vain, and 
what they said about it to each other is 
not recorded.” Be that as it may, Mr. 
Yonge took the manuscript to London 
in 1852 and offered it to Mr. Murray. 
It was declined on the ground that Mr. 
Murray did not publish fiction. It was 
then given to the Messrs. Parker. 
There is a tradition that certain mem- 
bers of the firm did not wish to pub- 
lish it, but were overruled by Mr. John 
Parker, who, having read it, insisted 
on accepting it. However this may 
have been, there was no enthusiasm 
about it, and much delay in giving an 
answer, so that the final agreement to 
publish the book in October was not 

signed until May, 1852. During: this 

period of suspense Charlotte was im- 

perturbable. “The Heir of Redcliffe,” 

published in the first days of 1853, was 

an immense success. Guy was a hero 

of a new type. He was good. The 

wicked hero was dethroned. ‘That 

was the work which Guy Morville did 

for his generation.” 

All the other literary ventures of 
Charlotte Yonge are told in the vol- 
ume. Perhaps none of them attracted 
such marked attention as did “The 
Heir of Redcliffe.” In the appendix 
there is found the catalogue of her 
writings, and their number is surpris- 
ing. Her contributions to history have 
been large. Her last books had for 
titles, “Modern Broods or Develop- 
ments Unlooked For,” (1900,) and, in 
1901, “Reasons Why I Am Not a 
Catholic and Not a Roman Catholic.” 

In 1900, though Miss Yonge’s men- 
tal powers showed no wane, her 
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strength was failing. This noble wom- 
an died in the seventy-eighth year of 
her age. One who knew her well writes 
of her: “She never wrote for purely 
literary ends, but always directly or 
indirectly for the promotion of Chris- 
tian truth, and a great proportion of 
the proceeds of her works was dedi- 
cated to missionary purposes at home 
and abroad. Upon herself she expend- 
ed next to nothing.”.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 
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This book is a timely contribution to 
present-day works on current political 
The Turk  uestions, it being the first 
and His Lost published volume in the 
iil English language dealing 

with the existent conditions 
in Bulgaria, Macedonia and the other 
Balkan States which have recently 
been and still are the scenes of so much 
trouble. 

Mr. William Eleroy Curtis is well 
suited to speak upon the subject in 
hand. As a prolific and widely esteemed 
newspaper correspondent, whose writ- 
ings are almost as well known 
throughout Europe as they are in the 
United States, he stands apart a writer 
upon whose authenticity, founded on 
extended experiences and upheld by 
wide knowledge, one can implicitly de- 
pend. The autumn of 1901 was passed 
by Mr. Curtis in Servia, Bulgaria and 
the neighboring provinces, and the let- 
ters which have been collected in the 
book, “The Turk and His Lost Prov- 
inces,” were the results of his sojourn 
there. 

The exposition of present day condi- 
tions in Turkey and its several prov- 
inces is clear and fairly adequate, as 
much so as can be expected in a study 
of events that are making history, but 
which are as yet too contemporary in 
position to be viewed in a proper per- 
spective. The description of Constan- 
tinople has a value that is not only 
political but general as well, both this 
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The Turk and His Lost Provinces 


chapter and the portion of the work 
devoted to Greece, being admirably 
adapted to the needs of a traveler, their 
graphic and enlightening qualities in- 
vesting them with a cause for perusal 
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with a study of the people and state of 
affairs, including some discourse on 
the kidnapping of Miss Stone and the 
circumstances attending it, with a de- 
tailed explanation of the motives in- 


A MACEDONIAN READY FOR REVOLUTION 


that will appeal to readers generally, as 
well as to those interested in them for 
political causes exclusively. 

The rest of the work is taken up 


From *‘ The Turk and His Lost Provinces’’ 


volved. The exposition of the recent 
revolutions and present disturbances, 
of their causes and of Turkey’s atti- 
tude to her provinces which, if they 
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were permitted a good government, 
would undoubtedly advance in every 
particular, as shown in the case of Bos- 
nia, is well put, bringing together in 
compact, comprehensible form, all the 
important evidence. Some of the pre- 
dictions made in the book have been 
already fulfilled. 


> 


Few subjects of American history 
have a deeper interest than the story of 
the territorial expansion of 
The American the United States. We are 
Advance* so accustomed to think of 
that portion of the continent 
lying between the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Canada boundry and stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as the 
seat of one great national power, that 
it becomes necessary to go back a full 
century and study the various stages 
of territorial growth in order to real- 
ize how gradual and precarious our 
expansion has been. Upon this inter- 
esting theme Mr. Carpenter has written 
an attractive volume which is a timely 
and a distinct addition to our historical 
literature. 
Mr. Carpenter views his subject 
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It would indeed seem that the theo- 
ries on the subject of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets are after all but “a 
mere mass of assumption 
and guessing.” The con- 
troversy arising from specu- 
lation regarding the sonnets has lasted 
now for several centuries, but as far as 
can be determined we are to-day no 
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from two standpoints ; as indicative on 
the one hand of the decline of the 
Spanish power in the Western world; 
on the other, the ascendency of the 
American Republic. The latter, of 
course, is the more important of the 
two, and is the real subject of the book. 
Beginning with the purchase of Louis- 
iana under Jefferson’s administration, 
Mr. Carpenter traces the successive 
steps by which the United States ac- 
quired, through treaty, conquest, pur- 
chase and annexation, its continental 
and insular possessions, down to the 
present time. This splendid theme is 
treated adequately and with pains- 
taking care. The author has conducted 
his reseaches on independent lines and 
has brought the full power of much 
learning to the verification of his state- 
ments. The book is a valuable treatise 
for students of American history, for 
it brings together in a convenient form 
a great many facts which are scattered 
through innumerable documents and 
separate historical works. Mr. Car- 
penter has enthusiasm and is not lack- 
ing in elevation and dignity. His style 
is clear and easy, has vigor and, some- 
times, warmth, and makes a volume 
readable which is also well informed 
and discerning. ASH. 


peare— The Oceanides—Walks in New England. 


nearer any definite conclusions than 
were our forerunners in the beginning. 

Mr. Arthur Acheson, who comes 
forward just at this time with a new 
discussion of the sonnets, to which he 
gives the rather restrictive and some- 
what misleading title of “Shakespeare 
and the Rival Poet,” wears an air of 
assurance that calculates either to con- 








*4¢The American Advance.” By Edmund J. Carpenter. 
+ “Shakespeare and the Rival Poet.” Ky Ar:hur Acheson. 
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vince by very dint of its audacious 
forcefulness or to amuse by the some- 
what oppressive power of its rather too 
conspicuous and readily expressed self- 
confidence. 

Of course, in these days when no 
spiritual or other phenomenon seems 
any longer impossible, there is a chance 
that the spirit of Shakespeare himself 
has communed with Mr. Acheson and 
revealed the true meaning of all the 
rather obscure passages in those “heirs 
of invention” which for so long have 
proved perfect bugbears of conten- 
tion. This theory opens up, at any 
rate, the only way by which we can ac- 
count for some of the hypotheses of 
Mr. Acheson’s statements, many of 
which remind us of the theories of 
numerous scientists who can trace evo- 
lution backward step by step to the 
one-celled creatures and going even 
farther, can analyze the composition of 
the protoplasm of which they are 
formed but who, nevertheless, come 
always to that point where they are 
unable to explain the fact of the pres- 
ence of life or determine upon the sub- 
stance of its intangible, inexplicable 
quality. Mr. Acheson pre-supposes and 
pre-supposes yet again, and upon such 
pre-suppositions rest the convincing 
powers of his arguments. 

He has several things to prove. The 
first is the proper arrangement of the 
sonnets and the nature of their import. 
Wecannot gointo the details of the re- 
arrangement which he effects ; it is suf- 
ficient to say that he proves himself an 
able and thoroughly cognizant student 
of the verses, and that he reduces them 
to an order that is sensible and in most 
respects plausible. As to thé various 
interpretations which he places upon 
them, he agrees with most scholars that 
the sonnets form two distinct groups, 
the one of which was addressed to a 
man, a friend evidently and most likely 
a patron, the other of which was in- 
spired by a woman of whom, to all ap- 
pearances, the poet was enamored. Mr. 
Acheson thinks that many of the son- 
nets belong to groups of twos and threes 
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which were originally letters in verse, 
and his arrangement shows how the 
meaning of one here or there comple- 
ments the meaning of another some- 
where else. He uses as his basis the 
Thorpe edition of 1609, and inasmuch 
as most critics agree in thinking this 
edition one issued without the co- 
operation of Shakespeare himself, it in 
no wise refutes Mr. Acheson’s state- 
ments that Thorpe’s arrangement was 
in many ways erroneous. 

The second point which Mr. Acheson 
desires to prove is the identity of the 
W. H. of the dedication that appears 
in the 1609 edition. 

“To the onlie Begetter of these in- 
suing sonnets Mr. W. H. all happinesse 
and that eternitie promised by our 
ever-living poet wisheth the well- 
wishing Adventurer in setting forth. 
a. Be 

Now this question is one that has 
ever divided Shakespearean scholars. 
Countless personages have been 
brought forward as the probable or 
possible original of the term of address - 
Mr. W. H., though the discussion has 
for the most part narrowed down to 
two persons, William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, and Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton. Professor 
Minto, in his “Characteristics of Eng- 
lish Poets,” supports the Pembroke 
theory, one of his arguments being 
the well-known resemblance between 
Pembroke and his mother, a similar re- 
semblance being alluded to in one of 
the sonnets. Then, too, W. and H. are 
distinctly the initials for William Her- 
bert, while to make them stand for 
Henry Wriothesley one must reverse 
them. It would not, however, be odd, 
in those days, to employ such subter- 
fuge to conceal a noble patron’s iden- 
tity, so that this argument is by no 
means weighty. Mr. Acheson, as op- 
posed to Professor Minto, is convinced 
of Southampton’s right to the title, 
Mr. W. H., he arguing that at the time 
when the sonnets were presumably 
written Pembroke was but fourteen 
years of age, and for the poet to have 
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penned the earlier sonnets, which are a 
plea for marriage and the perpetuation 
of the name and lineaments of the per- 
son addressed, would have been fool- 
ish, to say nothing of the unlikelihood 
of Pembroke’s posing as a patron at 
that youthful age. Southampton, how- 
ever, was at that time a grown man, 
and it is not at all unlikely that his ad- 
miring friend should advocate mar- 
riage forhim. Messrs. Seccombe and 
Allen, in “The Age of Shakespeare,” 
consider the dedication, in the event of 
“onlie begetter’”’ meaning sole inspir- 
er, absurd, as almost every one agrees 
that the sonnets were not all addressed 
to one person. These same gentlemen 
very sensibly dismiss the whole subject 
by concluding that the adulatory son- 
nets addressed to a man were addressed 
to Southampton, a weil known patron 
of the poet, to whom he dedicated 
“Venus and Adonis.” With them we 
are inclined to agree that it is after all 
very unimportant to go to such trouble 
in trying to clear up the mystery of 
Mr. W. H. Mr. Acheson is probably 
right in his support of Southampton, 
though it was hardly necessary to exert 
himself to such an extent in an effort 
to prove it. 

The last subject for discussion in the 
volume is one of perhaps even less im- 
portance, though valuable for its inter- 
esting phases. The “rival poet” has 
long been a matter of speculation, and 
Mr. Acheson’s arguments upholding 
George Chapman as the original of this 
term form several deeply interesting 
chapters that throw more than a little 
light upon the meaning of the sonnets 
and open up some probable events in 
Shakespeare’s life that have before 
been scarcely known. They also afford 
us a study of the poet Chapman, a man 
whose verse and personality are well 
worth contemplating, albeit the one 
never reached a very lofty pinnacle, 
while the other is of more moment for 
its eccentric rather than for its admira- 
ble qualities. We cannot go into the 
details of these chapters; we can only 
say that, as in the rest of the book, Mr. 
Acheson displays that wide and diverse 
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knowledge of his subject which testifies 
to long and careful study. He has 
profuse material, and has it well in 
hand, ordering it out with systematic 
skill that renders his work at once 
strong and worthy the highest consid- 
eration. If, in places, he has seemed to 
quibble over details that seem entirely 
unimportant, still we find in the work 
a readable speculative study, even 
though it be more valuable perhaps in 
its incidents than in its intentions, in- 
asmuch as the questions involved and 
the evidences brought forward are in 
many cases more profitable as individ- 
ual facts than as means to proving the 
author’s pet propositions. 

One thing which disappoints us in 
the work is Mr. Acheson’s neglect of 
any spiritual interpretation of the son- 
nets. He either does not observe or 
else does not desire to express his ob- 
servations of the suffering which 
Shakespeare must have endured be- 
cause of the treachery of the friend, 
patron, or both, whom he addresses. 
From the verses we gather that this 
friend usurped the poet’s place in the 
heart of the woman he loved, and 
Shakespeare’s beautiful spirit of for- 
giveness is touching in the extreme. 
Mr. Sidney Lanier, in his “Shakespeare 
and His Forerunners,” has an appre- 
ciative talk on this subject which some- 
how brings us very close to Shake- 
speare the man. 

Mr. Acheson is, however, to be 
thanked for his painstaking arrange- 
ment of the various sonnets. Though 
we may by no means be convinced of 
the other points in his argument, and 
may, considering the vastness .of the 
subject, feel quite as much in the midst 
of chaos in the last chapter as we did 
in the first, nevertheless we do appre- 
ciate so thoughtful and satisfactory a 
grouping of the verses. As we have 
already intimated, the study through- 
out is profitable and worthy, and few 
will be able to read it without feeling 
at the end that something, at least, and 
something worth while, has beem 


learned. 
Quentin Mac Donald. 
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These two compact volumes com- 
prise a most complete and comprehen- 
sive study, in direct, brief 
form, of Shakespeare’s im- 
mediate predecessors, con- 
temporaries and successors 
in the fields of poetry, prose and the 
drama. The work is intended to form 
a part of the projected series “Hand- 
books of English Literatue,” and 
Messrs. Seccombe and Allen carry out 
hand books of combined criticism and 
reference, with commendable diligence 
and most appreciable care. 

The first of the two volumes under 
consideration deals with the poetry and 
prose of that period which extended 
from 1579 to 1631. Every writer in 
whatever branch, and of whatsoever im- 
portance, is duly taken up and given 
space in proportion to merit and force 
of work, while copious foot-notes fur- 
nish helpful bibliographies and desira- 
ble reference statements. 

The second volume 


Shakespeare* 


covers the 


drama, of the same period, the great- - 


est space naturally being devoted to 
the Shakespearean plays, the arrange- 
ment, however, following closely that 
of volume one. 

Professor Hales writes a lucid and 
interesting introduction to the books, 
which seem particularly adapted to the 
use of high school pupils or college 
preparatory schools. They have the 
advantage. of covering the entire 
ground, no writer of even the smallest 
significance being omitted, and the 
comments having all the qualities of 
authority based upon thorough re- 
search and wide knowledge. The 
study is comparative and shows the 
development of the Elizabethan liter- 
ature, while the concise form and pre- 
cision of the whole, to say nothing of 
the smooth, agreeable and uncompli- 
cated manner of the writing make it a 
work neither too intricate nor too shal- 
low, but in every way useful and prac- 
tical. 





* <The Age of Shakespeare.” By Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allien. 


+ The Oceanides.”” By Percy W. Shedd. 
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Mr. Shedd has something to say. 
That is his chief and most important 
attribute. That he does not 
always say it in the best 
possible and most polished 
manner is a matter of less 
moment and indicates a fault that ad- 
mits of future remedy. 

Mr. Shedd’s best work is evinced in 
his translations. He transcribes, from 
French, German, Norwegian, Russian 
and Danish, the name of Ibsen in 
particular appearing very frequently 
among the authors ‘translated. This 
last fact is especially worth noticing 
inasmuch as we are comparatively un- 
familiar with Ibsen as a poet, and 
these little transpositions serve to in- 
troduce us to his achievements in that 
field. Here, as in all cases, Mr. Shedd 
is to be commended for selecting 
works not generally known, thus ad- 
mitting us to. regions probably other- 

, wise closed. tovus. 

+ Inthis original work Mr. Shedd does 
not'.by.any means give ‘evidence of 
genius, but he does show’a fair talent 
and displays a capacity for feeling sup- 
plemented by .a tone of. unmistakable 
culture and extended fundamental 
knowledge of every description which, 
together, give his poems a refined 
solidity that does not offend even the 
most fastidious taste. At the same time 
the lofty sentiment and obvious up- 
holding of high ideals create for the 
poems a thoughtful atmosphere which 
makes them well worth reading and 
renders them helpful and uplifting. 
Wherefore we are under obligations to 
Mr. Shedd for two things, first, his 
bringing us into touch with foreign 
works as yet not familiarized, and sec- 
ond, his contribution to literature of a 
high and happy order. He scorns low 
ends and strives for the pinnacles, this 
in itself is sufficient recommendation 
for a writer. 


The 
Oceanidest 
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Few newspaper men find time for 
woodland jaunts and sojourns in the 
deeper precincts of Na- 

Walks in New ture’s charms. It is very 
England* doubtful that, even if they 
did, they would feel any 
whole-souled appreciation or experi- 
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But Mr. Charles Goodrich Whiting 
is a newspaper man of unique quali- 
ties. Despite his associate editorship 
of the Springfield Republican, he 
still finds opportunities for shedding 
the bright beams of his poetic feeling 
and the warm rays of his keen artistic 
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ence any of the finer emotions there- 
from. It is more likely that duck 
shooting, or pursuit of forest game 
would stir their phlegmatic blood to 
better purpose than would the pres- 
ence and influence of mother Earth’s 
most glorious adornments. 


* «Walks in New England.” 


From ‘‘ Walks in New England”’ 


appreciation and power for beautiful 
interpretation of everything natural. 
In his newest volume, Mr. Whiting 
takes us through some rare portions 
of New England and shows us with 
his observant eyes the various phases 
of the seasons and the manifestations 


By Charles Goodrich Whiting. 





Walks in New England 


of the nature spirit thereat. The au- 
thor is full of exuberance and rejuve- 
nating enthusiasm, his heart indeed is 
young, his eye and ear and every sense 
alert to Nature’s delicate impressions. 
He sees with a rare symbolic attribute 
each plant, each flower, each bird has 
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its own distinct message to him. With 
almost poetic fervor he describes, im- 
parting to us much of that enjoyment 
which is so naturally his individual 
experience and awaking in us, some 
of the higher sentiments and loftier 
gifts of interpretative power. 
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Why we require a stirring, histori- 
cal background for fiction I cannot 
understand, but since we do 
the writer must give what 
is demanded. Fortunately 
a few are clear-sighted 
enough to go below the surface and 
bring up what is needed, rather than 
that which is deeply colored with blood 
and highly seasoned with hate and pas- 
sion. Of these, Crockett, in clarion 
notes rings out’ the worth of Truth 
and Love, until the burdens and 
strains of life fall away. In recent fic- 
tion there is rarely such sympathetic 
blendings of the things that make for 
beauty and holiness as in this story. 
The story is laid in the age of Louis 
the Grand, and opens in the waving 
corn lands of the Valley of the Mense, 
Here we find the heroine with a song 
upon her lips, and a bunch of corn- 
flowers in her hands. 

It is harvest time, and the blue 
blouses and the blue flowers in the 
high floodtide of the July heats, en- 
hance the loveliness of the ‘“Flower- 
O’-The-Corn.” She is a thing of beau- 
ty in gold, and blue and white, when 
she bursts upon the vision of Captain 
Raith, the trusted officer and friend of 
his Chief his Grace of Marlborough. 

Crockett, with rare warmth, brings 
the conviction, that it is the immortal 


Flower-o’- 
the-Corn* 





* «‘ Flower-o’-the-Corn.” By 8S. R. Crockett. 


blue-flower, and from hence, the world 
will never for him be quite the same. 
He recalls how the children of France 
rise up and cry “Bluet,” “Bluet,” be- 
cause to them it is the most precious 
thing in all the world, and as he has 
the genius not only for the true in- 
sight, but for the “right word,” he 
knew that way down in Raith’s heart 
she would be always “Flower-O’-The- 
Corn,” and stand alone—above ll 
women, under skies always radiant. 
Crockett’s canvas is crowded with 
soldiers, with fanatics, with women 
good and bad, but with naturalness 
and the openness which the ordinary 
reader and writer without heart or lit- 
erary culture cannot appreciate; he 
shows that real strength is not in num- 
bers, not in wealth, not in power, but 
in the pure heart and clean life. He 
does not make the mistake of the or- 
dinary writer who endows his char- 
acters, with definite qualities, making 
the good, good always and the wicked 
evil with no desire for good. Such are 
the despair of struggling humanity, 
and it is not true. His good men and 
good women show at times their poor, 
weak, imperfect humanity, and he 
gives them the power to rise up, to 
“stand strong” and find this thé only 
possible way to “take the next straight 
step forward.” But it is not easy, not 
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always pleasant. Jean Cavalier, for the 
love of the “snake woman,” loses the 
perceptions of good and evil. Love,a 
sinful love, running like a river over 
the road of life, robs him of the power 
to rule his fellow-men, or be true to 
himself. .A soldier and a hero to the 
peasants, who for the love of God gave 
their lives into his keeping. The down- 
ward steps, the betrayal of his Protes- 
tant worshippers high among the hills 
of the Cevenness, is most strikingly 
put, while Jean Cavalier, robbed of his 
soul, is as the dead, with only the poor 
outer shell remaining. He had been 
tracked by a relentless and resistless 
fascination, step by step from refuge 
to covert until he faced “his fate with- 
out God and without hope in the 
world;” and as is usually the case, 
“without the woman who had brought 
him thither.” 

To turn from these low levels to the 
contrasting picture is a veritable trans- 
figuration. How Crockett knows so 
much about women is puzzling. Most 
men know imperfectly, and never get 
the true perspective, either through 
ignorance, blindness or tenderness. 
When Captain Raith listened to the 
voice of the charmer Yvette Foy, 
blinded by the exquisite perfections of 
her physical beauty being a normal 
man, he persuaded himself that it was 
brotherly love. Crockett puts himself 
forward, with this insistance that 
“Brother and Sister is by a great deal 
the most dangerous game which young 
people unconnected by ties of birth can 
set themselves to play.” That such ties 
are vain “unless provided for by the 
family circle and the Parish register,” 
and strengthens the assertion with “the 
sisters, whom men desire to adopt, are 
invariably pretty, and their manners 
and customs are not those of the sisters 
of the home and the family.” 

Crockett tells us at the outset that 
his story has to do most “with what 
men will do for love, each according 
to his spirit and his understanding of 
the meaning and the inwardness of the 
word.” With this “golden branch 
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among the shadows” he pictures the 
beauty in life, possible where men and 
women live close to their ideals and 
kindles fires that never grow cold in 
the hearts of his hero, Captain Raith, 
and his heroine, Flower-O’-The-Corn.” 
They reveal the ideal as the real. Not 
an hour that Captain Raith did not fill 
her heart, and she was brave in every 
emergency because of him. The 
strength of the woman’s moral force 
had more power over the man than 
even she guessed, and it is always so. 
With the capacity for great Love came 
the necessity for great suffering; the 
two seem born twins. 

Crockett expresses what no writer 
of fiction before has dared voice, that 
the Soul comes to us, not naturally, but 
as the result of effort. His hero, Maur- 
ice Raith, before his conflicts “had as 
yet no Soul.” Soul is, like character, a 
product, or, in the words of the West- 
minster Catechism, it is a work, not an 
act. It is not like life, an emanation. 
It is not a creation, it is a growth. And 
more than that, a man’s soul is self- 
made. And in this insistance he shows 
that we must battle here for the soul, 
that is to bless us yonder, and so his 
doctrine is akin to that of the Rev. Dr. 
Lewis and the Rev. Dr. McConnell, 
eminent men well known in the world 
and in Philadelphia. 

Crockett is the heart’s vivisectionist. 
The scapel is for the feelings, and they 
quicken as he lays bare motives. We 
are conscious through him, that from 
Adam down, man, in his secret soul, 
worships the snake-woman, often driv- 
en against his will, but the devil at 
the fall planted the seed of this fruit 
that poisons him. He shows, too, that 
vanity, love of power and dramatic 
effects, oftener than Sin, rules the 
charmer. He has, too, the Key of 
Love, therefore ‘“Corn-O’-Flower” 
voices the yearning in the heart of 
every loving wife—when she cries, 
“Love me, keep on loving me, and do 
not get tired of telling me, please.”’ 


Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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Mr.:Harold MacGrath has, to our 
utmost satisfaction, if we may be so 
presumptuous as to express 
it in this way, lost nothing 
of his vigor, virility or lit- 
erary vitality, the three 
characteristics that made chiefly for the 
success of “The Puppet Crown.” “The 
Grey Cloak” is a happy combination, 


The Grey 
Cloak* 
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a fortunate offspring of a versatile, 
forceful brain, a commendable com- 
peer of the Weymanistic art, that art 
which has its subtility and winning 
power in freedom of stroke and unre- 
mittance of action. 

Mr. MacGrath’s subject is not new, 
not unoverworked, not unhackneyed. 
We can name a score of recent novels 


““SHE PRESSED HER HAND AGAINST HER MADLY BEATING HEART” 


* «The Grey Cloak.” 


By Harold MacGrath. 


From ‘‘ The Grey Cloak’ 
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that carry out almost identical episodes 
and certainly portray precisely the 
same periods of time and character as 
does “The Grey Cloak,” but the latter 
has a claim to distinction that the rest 
most unhappily have not. The hack- 
neyed theme is newly dressed, differ- 


Wh) ie 
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simple and eminently satisfactory fact 
of the enjoyment that throughout we 
are deriving therefrom. 

“The Grey Cloak” is not historical, 
though it barely escapes that sin. It 
does employ some little historical back- 
ground, still this is creditably small in 


Go 
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“THE CHEVALIER’S ARM AND SWORD RESTED ON THE TABLE WHERE THEY HAD 
AT LENGTH FALLEN 


ently handled, evincing a decided indi- 
viduality of appeal. The author gives 
us no time to pause to consider the 
qualities good, bad or indifferent of his 
subject ; he infuses such life, such stim- 
ulating power into the pages that we 
read on, regardless of aught save the 


From ‘‘ The Grey Cloak ’’ 


both prominence and importance. In 
truth, it is a tale purely of adventure 
and romance, a story of duels and love, 
of murder and of passion. It runs the 
full gamut of the human emotions, yet 
it runs them in action, not in specula- 
tive words and hardly turned sen- 
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tences. Mr. MacGrath is no stickler 
for problems, whether of character or 
otherwise; his people are people; they 
have the touch natural and real. And 
they have a philosophy, not expressed 
in lengthy reflective periods, constitut- 
ing hitches to the general movement, 
but underlying each act, each senti- 
ment, each situation set forth in the 
tale. We feel it rather than read it, 
when it is put in black and white to 
read, it is placed unstiltedly in the 
mouths of the characters, not included 
gratis in parentheses. The author has 
achieved one essential point at least in 
the novelistic art and that is the ef- 
facement of his own personality. The 
book is stamped by individuality—but 
both it and its people are not colored 
by their creator’s own private opin- 
ions, prejudices or cynicisms. 

It is the period itself that has been 
resurrected, and its spirit has been 
faithfully reincarnated. It is the time 
of the great Mazarin, the time of the 
regency of Anne of Austria, and Maz- 
arin leaves his imprint, fastens his in- 
fluence upon the pages. 

It is a pleasing, picturesque story, 
rapid in development, wrought up to 
an acceptable, dramatic, and effective 
climax. There is the touch always of 
the artistic sense of the fitness of 
things, there is a fair specimen of lit- 
erary finesse, in the book that rate it 
higher than any of the average swash- 
buckler tales and place it upward on 
the list toward Weyman. ‘Thus it is 
that we can read, be amused and yet 
be unoffended by bad grammar, indif- 
ferent rhetoric or bold lack of ability 
to gracefully and at the same time 
strongly manipulate the English lan- 
guage. Mr. MacGrath is evidently a 
careful writer, and when carefulness 
and conscientiousness are added to tal- 
ent for expression and mind versatility, 
with knowledge of human nature and 
power of interpretation of the past in- 
cluded, we can usually look for some- 
thing worth reading and something 
to render that reading enjoyable. 
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There is an unconventionality in this 
book which gives it the quality of 
uniqueness, The atmosphere 

The Voice in is that of the desert, and on 
the Desert* mo page are we permitted to 
forget the near presence of 

the vast waste panorama. The spirit 
of its loneliness, its primitiveness, its 
everlastingness sums up the _ back- 
ground against which are placed char- 
acters of a novel and delightful type. 
And yet each character lives only in 
its desert atmosphere. One is set in 
opposition to the tractless mystery, an- 
other dwells in peculiar, awesome har- 
mony with the mighty changeful 
stretch, another is alive with a strange, 
almost weird passion for the poetry of 
the unmeasured and unmeasurable as- 
pect. Together they weave the story in 
playing out the destinies of their lives. 
The discontent of a woman born to 
fondness for companionship and love 
and necessity of people proximate is an 
episode. The inevitable admiration 
and appreciation of a poet recognizing 
in a woman’s qualities the reflections 
of the object of his poetic passion is 
an event. Such events and episodes, 
with all their circumstances and details, 
work out a tale that forms a veritable 
little play in the centre of that sandy 
barrenness, that wild and dreary undu- 
lating sea, the desert. It is not the 
eastern world, however, but our own 
world of the West, and yet the desert 
has no local characteristics. The far- 
reaching sands surrounding Sahuaro 
might have been the same sands upon 
whose waving surface rose the figures 
of the wise men in the years long gone, 
they might have been the same sands 
upon which the oriental caravans are 
ever moving slowly like vast cobras 
writhing on the plains. “A strange, 
lifeless sea on which the light lays, but 
does not penetrate.” What mysteries 
unfathomable, what secrets barring 
penetration does this magnificent soli- 
tude enfold! Mrs. Hopkins has 
caught the spirit of the eternal space, 
she has with true artistic aptitude im- 





* “The Voice in the Desert.” By Pauline Bradford Mackie. 
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parted it to us. It is not so much her 
story as a story that attracts and holds ; 
it is the luring power of the atmos- 
phere, the “desert’s voice” calling, ever 
calling, ready to enwrap in all its deso- 
late and lonely potency with all the 
clutching, grasping qualities of quick- 
sands. 

It is a book which, altogether, we 
can recommend, not only as an exposi- 
tion of subtle, convincing, creative 
characterization, but also as a work 
bearing the impress of the literary fac- 
ulty. This last is evidenced most for- 
tunately, it is a pleasure, a cause for 
appreciative rejoicing to find a novel 
stamped by the judgment, taste and en- 
hancements of true literary talent. 
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If Mr. Bacheller’s “Eben Holden” 
deserved the popularity it received, his 
“Darrel of the Blessed 

Darrel of the Isles” has a still greater 
Blessed Isles* claim to the attention of the 
public. The strong point of 

the book is the excellent portrayal of 
a new character, a character as quaint 
as Eben Holden, but far more win- 
some and lovable. Darrel, the clock 
tinker, is a sweet-tempered, noble- 
hearted old man, “full o’ the milk o’ 
human kindness.” A _ philosopher is 
this Darrel, and a great blessing to the 
lives of all who know him. Even the 
dumb béasts are benefited by Darrel’s 
thoughtfulness; he admonishes his 
friends, “God’ll mind the look of your 
horses.” The dignity of the man, his 
strength, his spirit of utter self-sacri- 
fice, make him “every inch a king,” a 
king of men, towering above his fel- 
lows. He is an inhabitant of the 
Blessed Isles, the “Isles 0’ Milton and 
Shakespeare,” which he advises all to 
visit. “Green—forever green—are 
they, and scattered into the dim dis- 
tance. Look! there is the city 0’ 
Shakespeare— Norman towers and bat- 
tlements, and Gothic arches looming 
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above the sea. Go there an’ look at 
the people as they come an’ go. Min- 
gle with them an’ find good company— 
merry-hearted folk a plenty, an’ God 
knows I love the merry-hearted! Talk 
with them, an’ they will teach thee wis- 
dom. Ah, sor, half me time I live in 
the Blessed Isles.” 

3esides being clock-tinker, philos- 
opher, poet and preacher Darrel is a 
man of mystery, which fact adds 
greatly to the interest we feel in him. 
The uncertainty surrounding him and 
Trove holds the reader’s attention from 
the fitst; the plot is well worked out, 
and atones for the rather weak love 
story, which, indeed, is of secondary 
importance. 

The moral tone of the book is de- 
cidedly good and wholesome. Darrel 
may prove a help to readers, as he is to 
his friends, and the time passed with 
him in his little shop is well spent. 
Wit and Happiness, Hope and Char- 
ity, are his servants, and perhaps they 
may also be induced to attend upon 
those who love Darrel. ee 
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This is one of the best of Mrs. Barr’s 
many good stories. In interesting pow- 
er it probably surpasses all 
former works. As a char- 
acter study it presents va- 
riety and novelty, while the 
romance is one of many and deep vi- 
cissitudes rising finally above opposi- 
tion and pettiness to a culmination de- 
sirable in every degree. 

Destiny plays a conspicuous part in 
Mrs. Barr’s compositions. The author 
has something of the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination in her charac- 
ter, wherefore her people are repre- 
sented as puppets moved by the hand 
of Fate, the last inexorable once for 
all. 

The period of “Thyra Varrick” is 
the troublous era of Scotland’s vain 
attempt to establish “bonny Prince 


Thyra 
Varrickt 





* “Darrel of the Blessed Isles.” By Irving Bacheller. 
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Charley.” There have been plays de- 
rived from the situations of this time. 
There is the opera, “Rob Roy” and 
there have been more than a few books 
based upon that period. But Mrs. 
Barr does not purpose to dwell upon 
the historical side. The facts of the 
case are used more as a matter of con- 
venience than as a factor of intrinsic 
value. The tone and color of the book 
are furnished in the love story of Thy- 
ra Varrick, “lovely Thyra Varrick,” as 
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her many admirers call her, and its pe- 
culiar circumstances afford a lively and 
enduring interest. It is a book with 
which to beguile the hours, a romance 
pure and simple, yet penned withal in 
that earnest tone of religious convic- 
tion and unfailing faith that gives it 
the stamp of sincerity and convincing 
simplicity which are like a clear bright 
stream in the midst of an arid waste. 
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Much after the manner of “Helen’s 
Babies,” and with quite an equal clev- 
erness and power of amuse- 
ment, has been penned this 
new and entertaining story, 
“Elizabeth’s Children.’ 
There have been several anonymous 
“Elizabeth” books, and this latest one, 
concerning itself with her children, is 
anonymous, too, a fact that in no way, 
however, impedes its march straight 
into our hearts. 


Elizabeth's 
Children* 


STILL LYING THERE” 
From ‘“‘ Thyra Varrick."’ 


The Elizabeth referred to in the 
present volume was an English Eliza- 
beth, who married a Frenchman and 
had three little boys, whom she charac- 
teristically packed off upon one occa- 
sion to her bachelor friend and old ad- 
mirer, Hugh, who tells us confiden- 
tially that he never could see why she 
married the Frenchman. Hugh is, of 
course, thrown into an immediate 
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state of perturbation over the prospect 
of caring for three young foreigners, 
but, of course, he can’t refuse them his 
hospitality. So they come and lead 
him a life of it. What with their mis- 
chief and pranks and love-making, 
though for this last their guardian is 
sincerely thankful inasmuch as it pre- 
cipitates his courtship with the very 
lovely young woman upon whom his 
heart has long been vainly set, the 
book presents a most delectable study 
in human nature, child and bachelor 
nature in particular. Then, too, it com- 
bines such a pretty, enjoyable romance 
that one cannot fail to appreciate it 
and be in every degree entertained by 
it. The humor is huge, the quaint half- 
French, half-English speech of the 
youthful proteges being a delightful 
diversion throughout. 

Indeed, the story is one to touch a 
responsive chord in hearts of old and 
young. It so proportions the elements 
of youth with those of maturity that 
readers of every age and nature can 
find something appealing in it. We 
should not all wonder if the story 
would prove almost as perennially pop- 
ular as Mr. Habberton’s many edition- 
ed volume. We have quite a large curi- 
osity, of course, concerning the identity 
of the author. Whether man or wom- 
an is a difficult question, for the book 
possesses attributes as equallv feminine 
as masculine and vice versa, and in 
these days when the lists of contem- 
porary authors present an almost bal- 
anced number of representatives for 
each sex, we cannot be at all positive in 
our bases for theory and speculation. 
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“The Joyous Heart.” Here, indeed, 
is a book with a most inappropriate 
title. Far more fitting would 
have been the “Sad Heart,” 
for although Vella Car- 
ruthers was gay and joyful 
to the world in herself she must have 
been sadder than most sad people. 


The Joyous 
Heart* 
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The story is told in a fairly interest- 
ing manner, but although the author 
must have studied very closely the 
various points in Vella’s character the 
other people in the book seem to be 
mere puppets—the string is pulled and 
they move—that is all. To be sure we 
are given half a glimpse into Elmore’s 
self, but even that is little better than 
none at all. Andy, one of the prin- 
cipal men in the story, is no more care- 
fully drawn than Ike, Elmore’s servant, 
and Fanny, but little better than old 
Aunt Sarah, the darkey mammy. 
Truly the author has no regard for the 
intimate relation that must exist be- 
tween the importance of a character 
and its studied delineation. 

A book is more sure to come nearer 
to actual life when a type of woman, 
or man, is represented than when it 
produces a rare individual, especially 
an unnatural one, and the “Joyous 
Heart” is weakened because Vella be- 
longs to the latter class. 

We read the book more for the story 
of Vella than for any thought it may 
contain, and even Vella is unsatisfac- 
tory, for if she had been wiser, purer 
and stronger in character she would 
have been a far happier woman and 
her story might have had a truer and 
a more natural ring. The book is on 
the whole of but mediocre value. 


C. Edna Bramble. 
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This comes to us among a number 
of similar works upon a timely topic, 
namely that of the labor 
The Wars of question, with the huge 
Peacet modern obstacles to the 
workingman in the form of 
trusts and monopolies and the daily 
increasing strife that arises from the 
rebellion by the subordinate and the 
powerful, often iron, and sad to say, 
unscrupulous, hand of the chief. 
Albion Harding is a character to 
contemplate. Like many another weak 


* “The Joyous Heart.’ By Viola Roseboro’. 
+“The Wars of Peace.”’ By A. F. Wilson. 
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mortal, who has tried to adapt con- 
science to certain questionable de- 
mands of circumstance, he sought to 
dabble in those large financial deals 
which lead to unlimited power, with- 
out staining his hands or offending the 
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It is not our purpose to here discuss 
the subject of trusts. The writer of 
the present article is hardly in a posi- 
tion to judge of their comparative 
good points and evil, but it does ap- 
pear from the many recent pictures af- 


“THERE WAS SOMETHING UNDAUNTED ABOUT HER RIGID FACE” 


“small voice” within. And like many 
another he found the path a myriad of 
darkness, in the depths of which it 
was only too easy to become hopeless- 
ly involved. 


From *‘ The Wars of Peace” 


forded ; pictures, which we have every 
reason to believe are authentic and the 
outcome of personal observation and 
experiences, that the present-day great 
monopolies are a menace and a dark 
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one, to the happiness of the average 
man. Were America not the free coun- 
try which it is, did it not profess to 
regard.all men as free and equal, then 
might this financial oligarchy be ‘ess 
dangerous. But in a land where every 
man has been taught to regard him- 
self as good as any other man, an aris- 
tocracy of any type is incompatible 
with peace. And each day the struggle 
which began in a small and insignifi- 
cant way grows in dimensions until 
it seems as if a crisis must be immi- 
nent. 

Trusts cannot, it seems, be conducted 
on straight lines. So self-absorbed: do 
their perpetrators become that they 
will recognize no obstacle. They are 
like the forest fires that sweep on re- 
gardless and indiscriminatingly, heed- 
less of nought in the impetus of their 
mad rush. 

Mr. Wilson has afforded a vivid pic- 
ture of conditions as we are constrain- 
ed to believe, they exist ‘in certain, 
in numerous communities. The-futility 
of striving to preserve self-respect:and 
integrity in the jurisdiction.of a-great 
trust, the mistake -oftrying ‘to xrecon- 
cile unlimited ambitionewith: true: hap- 
piness, is plainly shown.’ Aster all “fail- 
ure is sure to result. at:‘all* times" from 
a deviation from-the paths: of:the right. 

¥ 

Miss Trumbull construets*her char- 
acters upon purely psychological lines. 
Lite’ hey have no. attributes 

e's : 

Common Wich have not been care- 
Way* fully thought out and 

evolved direct from funda- 
mental principles. In short, Miss 
Trumbull is another woman’ psychol- 
ogist, of the class to which Miss Alice 
Brown belongs. 

The present story, “Life’s Common 
Way,” has a hopeless tone, a decided 
scent of pessimism. It deals with a 
New England society community, in 
which figure several large financiers, 
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one at least being a miniature Pierpont 
Morgan. This type of character is be- 
coming quite the vogue in works of 
fiction and the ingenuity with which it 
is evolved, is frequently more laugh- 
able than admirable. The present in- 
stance is somewhat superior to the 
average effort, the author evidently 
possessing more intimate acquaintance 
with human nature then do many of 
her contemporaries and having to all 
appearances expended an unusual care 
and deliberation upon her methods of 
work. 

Miss Trumbull can scarcely possess 
an. exalted opinion of humanity. She 
makes her men either coldly cruel or 
despicably weak, she makes of her 
women either sickly sentimentalists or 
insipid nonentities. Her best charac- 
ters by far and the most lifelike are 
Engham and Mrs. Somerford. Ursula 
is a complication upon which much 
earnest endeavor has been expended 
to little or no purpose. Her personal- 
ity does not impress us in the very 
least. We are of the opinion that the 
author could write an ordinary, 
straightforward,’ to-the-point story 
mutch better than she can concoct these 
psychological ‘delicacies. That is, they 
are probably meant for delicacies, but 
like many another creation of the sort 
they prove unpossessed of any of the 
essential qualities. 


> 


Poverty—was ever Poverty so much 
to be deplored as in these days of afflu- 
ence and prosperity when 
The Modern millionaires and multi-mil- 
Obstaclet _ lionaires are no longer curi- 
osities as once, but every- 

day, commonplace occurrences ? 

How many lovers have been kept 
apart by poverty? 

Mrs, Miller offers a new situation 
and presents a new if unique and cer- 
tainly not pleasant solution to the prob- 
lem. 





* Life’s Common Way.” By Annie Elliot Trumbull. 


+ “The Modern Obstacle.” ty Alice Duer Miller. 
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Pauline Gale is one of those women 
to whom luxury is a necessity. She has 
not the recklessness and extravagance 
of Mr. Pinero’s Iris, but to her wealth 
is certainly indispensable. Such wom- 
en always fall in love with poor men. 
Pauline was not rich in her own name; 
she might at any moment, in the event 
of her grandmother’s decease, be pen- 
niless. And yet she had to fall in love 
with a struggling young composer. 
Now, it is strange how women of 
Pauline’s class or type, as we may 
choose to call it, are never equal, even 
in the experience and reciprocation of 
a great passion, to the sacrifice of their 
selfish and to them, necessary com- 
forts. Their love seems to cool as soon 
as it involves economy. Pauline must 
be surrounded by warmth, richness, 
opulence, in order that her sentiment 
hold and dispense itself to advantage. 
So she sends the poor lover to lands 
afar and while persuading herself of 
an almost breaking heart, pledges her 
hand to a wealthy stupidity. 

But the poor lover has cleverness. 
His brain constructs a plan, an elab- 
orate and desperate plan. His love is 
equal to any sacrifice. So he manages 
to obtain sixty thousand dollars; on 
that he and his love can live six 
months. He tells her of his incurable 
malady, in reality a mere subterfuge 
and marries her, resolving, that after 
six months’ happiness he shall kill 
himself, in some way that his death 
will appear natural. His plans mis- 
carry. He does indeed marry Pauline 
and their bliss is complete, but she dis- 
covers his secret and seems to rise 
above the more selfish considerations. 
Then a fortune is left him, but destiny 
has already claimed him for Death. 
He is seized with yellow fever and dies 
just as an unclouded future opens up 
before him. 

The question is, would a lover be 
justified in pursuing such a course? 
Those who denounce suicide could 
scarcely reply in the affirmative, to 
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those to whom earthly happiness is 
the end and sole aim of existence, the 
plan might seem right and altogether 
blameless. On the other hand, there 
may be those who will take an entirely 
different view and contend that the 
man was unwise to expend’ love and 
life upon a woman who could not give 
her all for him. It does seem as if 
Pauline’s attitude was most non-ideal, 
as if her capacity for love were not the 
capacity with which we feel and be- 
lieve woman to be endowed. 

There may even be those who will 
say that the death of the husband at 
the very moment of gratified desire 
was a judgment upon an ill-conceived 
determination. 


* 


Mr. Francis Newton Thorpe is well 
known as a historian of high and dis- 
Th tinctive qualities; as a nov- 

ie ° 
Spoils of elist he now comes to us 
Empires 108 the first time. As might 

pire : 

be expected, knowing thus 
the author’s talent and tendencies, the 
present story is historical, and through- 
out it shows the impress of the chron- 
icler’s, rather than the story-teller’s, 
hand. The period of history which 
Mr. Thorpe has chosen to portray is 
that of Montezuma’s reign in Mexico, 
and the daughter of this great chief is 
the heroine of the tale. The hero is 
one of the truly exclusively adventure- 
some type and lives about as exciting 
a life and has as many hair-breadth 
escapes as any man could have and 
continue to remain alive. The situa- 
tions of the story are exciting, often 
thrilling ; the denouement has all the 
satisfactory qualities that the denoue- 
ment of a good love story should have. 
As a picture of an important and not 
too familiar period, the work serves 
its purpose well, as a romance of inter- 
esting and holding powers, it proves 
itself commendable in every respect. 





* «The Spoils of Empire.” By Francis Newton Thorpe. 
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“That Mainwaring Affair” was re- 

ceived as only a clever, interesting tale 

of the detective order can 

At the Time be received by that class 

Appointed* which appreciates novel and 

exciting situations and cru- 

cial episodes. It is to practically the 

same kind of readers that Mrs. Bar- 
bour’s newest novel will appeal. 

“At the Time Appointed” has all the 
elements of a stirring, unrelaxingly in- 
teresting story; it has moreover a high 
tone to be discerned in the character- 
ization and thought, which raises it 
slightly above the ordinary and com- 
monplace. With life-likeness, the au- 
thor makes her creatures and yet that 
life-likeness has something of the ideal 
in its composition. The figures are 
strong, they are harmonious with each 
other and with their surroundings. The 
physical phenomena upon which the 
tale hinges is not altogether new to 
fiction, yet in this case it has been han- 
dled with such sufficient care as to 
render it unique and pleasing. 

On the whole, we have a work that 
bespeaks an ingenious and capable 
writer as well as a fair student of hu- 
man nature and affairs. 


> 


The spirit, if not the execution of 
this story is worthy. Inspiration and 
all that makes for a strong- 
er faith in inspiration, is 
worthy and should com- 
mand our attention and es- 


Angelo, the 
Musiciant 


teem. 

The career of Angelo, the boy news- 
waif, who, through his musical genius 
won fame and fortune, has much of 
pathos, as it has much of lofty senti- 
ment and pure idealism in its pages. 
In conception it is not peculiarly orig- 
inal, the ideas have been oftentimes set 
forth and dilated upon, but Miss Bart- 
nett has given them a commendable 
and appealing treatment, which though 
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frequently lacking in finesse of diction 
and sentence structure, does neverthe- 
less point out, and that effectively, its 
potent lessons. That while love is the 
inseparable companion of genius, pas- 
sion and infatuation are its deadliest 
enemies, is the burden of Miss Bart- 
nett’s message. To indulge oneself in 
lower sentimentalities is to weaken 
one’s talents, and Angelo found that 
only purity of thought, word and deed 
was compatible with the highest at- 
tainments. We must have ideals and 
we must look upward to them, else 
were living futile and death, a dark 
disaster. Angelo is a character, we 
feel his presence, we perceive his soul 
force. We follow him with interest, 
his personality will admit no laxity, we 
sorrow at his trials and death. Yet 
through it all we experience something 
of the young musician’s own final tri- 
umph as he grasps his loved violin for 
the last time and plays his farewell 
song to earth and love. Sweet is the 
passing of the soul that, purged in 
hell-fire, has emerged clean and pure 
throughout. 


> 


The title is misleading. It causes 
one to picture a father sacrificing 
His something — probably _ the 
Daughter happiness of love—to a 
First: daughter. But this is quite 

erroneous. It is in her own 
estimation, not her father’s, that Ma- 
ble Temple is first and her odd mix- 
ture of selfishness and egotism blended 
with a certain fascination and imper- 
ious charm, make her character worth 
studying. 

Mr. Hardy is of the select, refined 
school of workers; he is a descendant 
of the old regime. He does not offer 
us anything that savors of sensation, 
excitement or dynamic force. His is 
the ultra-cultivated taste and through 
it he introduces us into a circle of per- 


** At the Time Appointed.” By A. Maynard Barbour. 
+ “ Angelo, the Musician.” By Harriett Bartnett. 
} “His Daughter First.’ By Arthur S. Hardy. 
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sons who have the true flavor of well- 
bred aristocracy. ‘There is the re- 
straint, the tact, the artistic complete- 
ness ; and all is expressed with an irre- 
proachable fineness of diction. The 
chief regret is that it all seems so far 
off that it lacks warmth and intensity. 
It is as if the author had merely ex- 
perimented with the characters, draw- 
ing them upon the lines of mentality 
rather than sympathy and in conse- 
quence we find them appealing more 
to the intellect than to the heart. 

The plot is flimsy, so much so as to 
barely hold the story together, the de- 
nouement lacks climax, and is disap- 
pointing when viewed from the amount 
of space which was required to lead up 
to it. 

The book is, however, of a decidedly 
high literary stamp. The fact that it 
found its wav into the exclusive pages 
of The Atlantic Monthly is enough to 
determine its rank. Such a style wed- 
ded to a little more intensity and vivid- 
ness of color would produce a romance 
worthy the position of a criterion. 


* 


Miss Edwards is a Philadelphian 
and we are always proud to see a 
Philadelphia woman distin- 
The Tu-Tze’s guish herself, especially in 
Tower* literature. Miss Edwards 
has written her first novel, 
after “holding out,” as she tells us, 
“for ten years against the seductions 
of that most irresistible occupation for 
the pen.” She has, however, written 
numerous short stories, by which most 
of us already know her and the “first 
novel” carries out the promise of these 
earlier “heirs of invention.” 

“The Tu-Tze’s Tower” is a story of 
adventure. Wonderful to relate, it 
shuns problems and history, and 
stands forth a child of imagination 
- purely. 

The heroine is of a new type, the 
hero is an oddity in clever character- 
ization, the situations are novel, to say 
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the very least, particularly when it 
comes to having a cultured American 
woman of decided and fascinating 
personality, falling in love with a semi- 
barbarian, the Tu-Tze of a province in 
Thibet. The scenes alternate between 
China and the wilds of Eastern Asia, 
and Washington, D. C., where the un- 
usual leading lady of the little drama 
has a “conventional” sister and a de- 
voted, though futile lover. The hero- 
ine’s remarkable character is displayed 
in the temerity with which she drags 
this love-lorn gentleman across conti- 
nents to rescue her from the man who 
has become her chief necessity by the 
time the relief party arrives. 

Incidentally, there are introduced a 
Christian mission in China, and a little 
girl reared therein, whose parents later 
sell her as a slave in order to procure 
the indispensable “Smoke” (opium), 
to which habit they have become vic- 
tims. The scenes in the opium den are 
full of a weird pathos and show with 
vividness the awful disasters attendant 
upon the use of the terrible drug. 

But Miss Edwards “hath a pretty 
wit,” as well as a power for significant 
pathos and her portrayal of Emma, the 
New England “widow by choice” of 
strange, erratic traits, but a large and 
kindly heart withal, is a masterly 
stroke in diversion. In Mrs. Van Sant 
and Lambert Love she also displays 
a delectable sense of humor, rendering 
the story throughout most relishable 
as well as merely interesting. 

The characterization evinces a di- 
verse knowledge of human nature and 
a wide spreading sympathy with man. 
The author seems to enter entirely into 
the spirit of each of her personages, all 
of which are made to mingle in pic- 
turesque harmony. 

The style of writing is superior to 
that generally employed by newspaper 
people. It shows a simplicity and 
clarity as well as a smoothness of 
finish which raise it quite above 
many of the average books of fiction. 





*“ The Ta-Tze’s Tower.” By Louise Betts Edwards. 
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Mr. Nicholson writes of Western 
life, in this instance, of life, commer- 
cial and social, in the small 
Western town of Clarkson. 
The characters are typical 
and drawn with convincing 
strokes, the episodes are characteris- 


The Main 
Chance* 


tic, but the movement is slow. The 
book is primarily a study in character, 


* «The Main Chance.” 
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not laboriously effected, but neverthe- 
less, slightly commonplace. In truth, 
the book has nothing of brilliancy or of 
rapid action, it barely sustains the in- 
terest and holds the attention but light- 
ly. The people are everyday sort of 
folk, the conventional business man, 


From ‘‘ The Main Chance "’ 


the ordinary clerk and young rising 
commercialist, the average well-bred 


‘ 


By Meredith Nicholson. 
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girl, in fact the only new characters reality. He is a psychological experi- 
are a tramp, who, after all, is not a ment, it seems, though an experiment 
creation, and a vivid, society, good that does not bring big result. 

fellow, whose charming lightness and The one startling episode is the kid- 
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From *‘ The Main Chance’ 


wit are as froth on the frequently napping, and that is handled in a man- 
heavy pages. The “Coward” is some- ner so simple as to make it appear al- 
thing of a departure, though he lacks most superfluous. 
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Ingenuity of plot is becoming quite 

a common characteristic with authors. 
The Mystery veal thought “Brewster’s 
a iow illions” a sample of the 
Bicingent” most extreme cleverness and 
novelty of idea, but Mr. 


“*DO YOU KNOW WHAT A “‘ JONAH" IS? 
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Stephens’s new novel is of quite a na- 
ture to outrival it. 

Murray Davenport exemplifies the 
possibilities of combined surgical and 
mental transformation without any aid 
of the supernatural or the mystical. 


” 





From ‘‘ The Mystery of Murray Davenport "’ 





*«The Mystery of Murray Davenport.” 


By Robert Neilson Stephens. 
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The author bases his arguments on 
facts, and while his results are in all 
probabilities greatly exaggerated, yet 
they do not go so far as to be absolute- 
ly beyond the pale of credulity. To 
say the least, the work presents an 
original study in character and by 
force of skill and cleverness, this char- 
acter is presented and surrounded in 
such wise as to work out a tale that 
has not merely deep and unflagging 
interest, but that adds a touch of the 
mysterious which arouses the curiosity 
of the reader and through virtue of the 
manner in which it is developed, sus- 
tains that curiosity until the proper 
time for revelation arrives. Mr. Ste- 
phen’s great success in “Captain Rav- 
enshaw” has given him a prestige with 
the public; it is sufficient to say that 
“The Mystery of Murray Davenport” 
will scarcely belittle that prestige. 


¥ 


This is the kind of story that one 
would expect from a man of Mr. Har- 
That old Bell Wright’s character 
Pri and vocation. Mr. Wright 

rinter of : 

Udell’s * is a clergyman, an earnest, 
painstaking clergyman, who 
assumes for his motto, “inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, you have done 
it unto me.” The duty which the 
church owes to the world at large is 
the cause of the book’s being, and the 
manner in which the church often 
neglects that duty is vividly exempli- 
fied in the story of the starving printer 
who finds greater kindness at the hands 
of a man opposed to the church than 
he does at the hands of those who call 
themselves men of God. It shows how 
many a poor soul strays into the down- 
ward path for lack of a genial smile 
and a sympathetic handshake. The 
book is, of course, largely religious, 
and has its chief attributes in its high 
moral purpose and unlifting tone. 


The Black Lion Inn might be said 
to correspond to the Tabard Inn of 
Chaucerian fame and the 
plan of Mr. Alfred Henry 
Lewis’ new book of that 
name is readily found to be 
patterned after the fashion of “The 
Canterbury Tales.” The volume is 
composed of short stories, Western 
and Indian tales, and the various nar- 
ratives are bound together by the de- 
vice of a small mixed company, who, 
snow pent in a little old and hoary tav- 
ern, succeed in whiling away the hours 
and amusing one another by relating 
various stories and experiences, among 
which there is much Indian folk-lore. 

The book shows the author’s usual 
cleverness of characterization and it 
has his customary agreeable swing of 
language and entertaining mode of 
narrative. Mr. Remington’s pictures 
add much to the interest of the volume 
which in many respects is quite of an 
equality with the popular Wolfville 
Stories. 


The Black 
Lion Inn+ 


Aa 


This is brand new. The idea is ingeni- 
ous, the execution is clever. In jest it 
might be called “The Trag- 
edy of Possessing a Mil- 
lion,” of “The Difficulties 
of Spending a Million.” 
Some people think the sum _ very 


Brewster's 
Millions} 


easy to fritter away, but poor 
Brewster found his ingenuities tasked 
to the utmost in devising ways and 
means for ridding himself of the ob- 
noxious inheritance within the space 
of a year. The episodes connected with 
this accomplishment and thé situations 
involved are highly amusing and in- 
teresting. The hero’s strenuous efforts, 
his continual surprises to his friends, 
the criticism and calumny heaped upon 





* «That Printer of Udell’s,”, By Harold Sell Wright. 
+ “The Black Lion Inn.” By Alfred Henry Lewis. 


t “ Brewster's 


Millions.” By Richard Greaves. 
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him, his marriage at the critical mo- 
ment of pennilessness and the advent 
of the final seven millions make a story 
that, with its absurdities and unique- 
ness, is keenly diverting and enjoyable 
throughout. 

It should receive a welcome recep- 
tion because of its novelty—and more 
than a narrow circle of readers will 
derive entertainment from it. 


¥ 


An appealing story, in spite of an 
non-appealing title and subject; for 
we are all tired of war sto- 
ries, and the Civil War is 
harrowing when put vivid- 
ly. The Old Squire is a 
good example of the style of novel that 
is fast multiplying and which threat- 
ens to swallow all other literature. We 
cannot blame writers, for they must 
supply the food that the abnormal pal- 
ate demands. Our leaders set the pace 
and as long as strenuosity, vain glory 
and ostentation is the rule,*‘readers will 
not be satisfied with that which puri- 
fies, blesses and uplifts. We all believe, 
however, that for America, the time 
must come when, instead of fostering 
all sorts of war schemes to enrich the 
rich and allure the young, that she 
will stand out and above armed em- 
pires and show the world in her splen- 
did way that patriotism and courage 
’ and power is not in carnage, nor dis- 
play, nor in crushing weaker nations, 
but in that broad sympathy that welds 
brain and hand labor, that unites the 
peoples of all classes in one harmon- 
ious whole and insures peaceful happy 
homes. 

While war stories are indispensable 
let us have Mr. Benson’s by all odds. 


Old Squire* 


* “Old Squire.” By B. K. Benson. 
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His books are real and manly. The 
Old Squire is not of the ordinary type. 
It stands out clear above the scores of 
war stories that overwhelm us. The 
atmosphere of war is in the story; 
there is rapidity of action, reality and 
interesting incidents enough to stamp 
it the best among the works of a writer 
pre-eminent in Civil War Stories. 

Old Squire is inimitable. No crea- 
ture could have been in so many em- 
barrassing situations,’ but being in 
them no one as quick-witted as Old 
Squire in escaping from them. 

Where Mr. Benson shows the in- 
fluences of “detrimental heredity”— 
the clamor of “‘personal want and per- 
sonal fears,’ he presents a suggestive, 
psychological study on a serious prob- 
lem, and in a masterly way handles the 
motives and contrasts the old and the 
young negro. 

There is room, and the time has 
come when the loyalty and devotion of 
the old negro should have place. It is 
the rock on which the Southern home 
rested during the Civil War; and this 
frank admission from the North and 
South would tend more than anything 
to get life back to its peaceful, happy, 
safe moorings. 

The negro dialect is exaggerated. 

In lying from necessity, from vanity 
and with perfect truth, Old Squire is 
an adept. “Mars Dan, he don’t hide 
nothin’ fom me” is the tender touch 
that makes the old negro self-respect- 
ing and brings him close to the South- 
ern heart. This element of pride and 
trust lifted the old slave into the realms 
of the ideal and carried the conviction 
of equality. We need to begin over 
again and Old Squire will help us. 
And we welcome this black Virginian 
gentleman. 


Kate Blackiston Stiilé. 
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Mm LORGNETTES |p 


By 
Quentin MacDonald 
a 
Suggested by Dr. Lyman Abbot's book, “The Other Room.” 


’Tis but a door that separates man’s two estates, 
The one that is; the one that yet will be; 

A door plain-hewn and unornate, 
A door we feel, albeit we cannot see, 
For shadows do envelop its vicinity. 


But ever and anon a wraith doth rise, 
Suggestively foreboding doth its form appear 

To man, who looks with clouded eyes, 
Enshadowed, darkened with increasing fear, 
As Death its genii height doth upward rear. 


Yet there are times when sunlight bursts 
In golden radiance upon the gathered gloom, 

And the dread figure then doth stand immersed 
In scintillating beams, that flashing through the room,, 
Proclaim the grim door-watch no more a messenger of ‘doom. 


They show instead a Prince of Knightly mien, 
Who holds on high a gleaming golden key, 

And bends upon mankind a countenance serene 
And merciful divine; no annihilator he 
But rather rescuer and guide to weak Humanity. 


And when he shall the door at length unlock, 
And bid us each the hallowed threshold cross, 
What wonders potent will our progress block, 
What beauties indescribable engross 
Our minds and lift our souls to pinnacles aloft? 


¥ 


From the Wolfville creations that created a perfect “tempest in a tea-pot” 
have won him popularity throughout in those days when President Jackson 
this country and have appointed her husband as his Secretary 

Peggy gained him recognition as a of War and “Mrs. Calhoun and all the 
O'Neal * humorist in foreign lands, ladies of Washington” refused to re- 
Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis ceive his lovely young wife, whose only 

turns, with a readiness that is entirely sin was her birth as a tavern-keeper’s 
compatible with his understood versa- daughter and an unjust stigma that en- 
tility, to the writing of a historical vious tongues and, evil minds had at- 
novel of a new and attractive type. tached to her fair fame. Most won- 
“Peggy O’Neal” bids fairtoopenup drous fair must have been Peggy. 
anew vogue. She has been ancbscure Black Jim says of her that “she was 
figure until the present time, albeit she that beautiful she was plumb ree-dic’- 





* «Peggy O'Neal.” By Alfred Henry Lewis. 
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lous.” But like many another surpass- 
ingly beautiful woman, she was fated 
to arouse the jealousy—and hence the 
enmity—of all her sex, and notwith- 
standing the fact that she was Jack- 
son’s prime favorite and was admired 
by all men, she was forced to endure 
the agonies and heartburnings that are 
ever the portion of a woman whose 


AS SHE OFFERED ME HER HAND, SHE LIFTED UP HER FACE TO MINE 
From ‘‘ Peggy O Neal’’ 


purity has, even though falsely, come 
under the slightest suspicion. 

Well, it is of Peg’s struggles that 
Mr. Lewis tells us, and in telling them 
he has re-created the atmosphere of 
that period to which they belonged and 
without which the character of Peg 
O’Neal would prove but a futile study. 
Indeed, so closely is the time under dis- 
cussion allied to Peg’s personality that 
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it would be next to useless to attempt 
an interpretation of the one without the 
other. Social and political and domes- 
tic life alike were affected throughout 
Jackson’s administration by this lovely 
woman, who combined the strongest 
personal charm with a heart so wide 
and deep and a mind so perfectly 
poised that all must admire yet none 
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dare to pity, even though the pathos of 
her story move to tears. 

It is a tale of momentous and stir- 
ring situations and of emotions deep 
and various that Mr. Lewis tells us. 
He places the events in a pleasing and 
clear perspective, he touches historical 
fact with the breath and life of reality. 
He draws Jackson with an intimacy 
that has never before surrounded the 
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memory of a man whom all speak of as 
great, though few know even the first 
of his salient attributes. 

Mr. Lewis is a born interpreter of 
human nature, his characterizations 
rank with those of the ablest novelists, 
while he possesses, in addition, the 
virile, and at the same time facile pen 
which makes for the first-class author. 

“Peggy O’Neal” marks a new era in 
the historical novel in that it combines 
breadth and vividness of imagination 
with able discrinrination and choice of 
historic fact, it has the purely Ameri- 
can spirit, the equipoise of fact, fancy 
and reflection and its substance-value 
is enhanced by a literary excellence and 
ideal that are unique among writers of 
to-day. 
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Mr. George Moore revels in a con- 
templation of the commonplace. The 
wonder is where he derives 

The ; 
Mummer’s 22 enjoyment from so do- 
Wite* ing. To go down to a low 
class of humanity and there 
select the worst, the refined worst, we 
might call it, for it does escape vice of 
the more tangible order, and. spread it 
upon paper in all its revolting detail, 
that surely cannot be the mission of 
the novelist. A novel should be the 
storehouse of high ideals; it should be 
the art gallery of pictures that uplift 
and inspire. .Who loves to look upon 
filth, who loves to be encompassed by 
the darkness of repulsive sights? Oh, 
yes, we know the old argument, that 
badness is in the world and that men 
can sometimes be brought to shun it by 
having it placed in disgusting proxim- 
ity to them. But what a mission for a 
man—a novelist! How much more 
beautiful to find out the best things in 
life and in human nature and by paint- 
ing them in the colors that appeal and 
incite, arouse man’s longing for them? 
Think of a woman loving a man like 
Dick Lennox! The very thought is 
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nauseous! The book fairly reeks with 
sensuality, with flesh. No spirit, only 
body, fills its pages. Talk of plain 
speaking, there is a limit drawn in po- 
lite conversation, Why, pray, should 
there not be an understood limit in 
novels? There are things better left 
unsaid even if they have to be implied, 
but Mr. Moore doesn’t imply. He 
speaks with brutal, inartistic frankness 
that comes from time to time like a 
shock. Murders, tragedies of any kind 
would be more acceptable than this 
cold-blooded study of the world’s 
most sordid, most sodden condition. 
Sometimes, it can be _ forgiven; 
there are occasions which warrant 
it, but the present instance seems 
nothing more than the indulgence of a 
tendency to wallow in the mud. For 
mud is in every page of “A Mummer’s 
Wife,” mud, morally and mentally. To 
eat, to sleep, to promulgate the race, 
is this the purpose of mankind? Bet- 
ter that mankind had never been. The 
mind, the soul, where are they in Mr. 
Moore’s story? It isn’t the immoral 
element to which we object; it is the 
ignoring of all artistic laws. Of course 
it were just as bad to dress squalor in 
harmonious colors, but Mr. Moore 
doesn’t even consult the canons of de- 
cency, and this can scarcely be for- 
given. Light! light, give us light and 
put away from us these shadows. Shun 
pessimism, look with optimistic eyes; 
are there not many, many good things 
—and great—around us? 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Mowbray’s 
excellent literary style, a style so su- 
perior in most respects to 
The ; 
C the conventional mode em- 
onquering 
ployed by all our many con- 
of Katet ; 4 ; 
ventional writers, notwith- 
standing this quality which is more 
than ever evinced in his new story, 
“The Conquering of Kate” is yet a 
disappointment. 





*“The Mummer’s Wife.” By George Moore. 
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Mr. Mowbray has not lost his peren- 
nial romantic feeling, there is enough 
suggested in his work to designate its 
full, ripe presence, but in his effort not 
to fall into the rut of the ordinary, he 
has aroused our expectations only to 
fail in fulfilling them. There is a ques- 
tion, often considered, as to whether a 
work of art is ever incomplete. Now 
to those who answer with reason in 
the affirmative, Mr. Mowbray’s tale is 
a work of art, but to those who contend 
that everything of a truly artistic order 
everything in the nature of a master- 
piece must, in itself and of itself, be 
complete, ‘The Conquering of Kate” 
will be but a piece of beautiful work 
left unfinished. 

It starts out full of promise. It has 
its author’s ever delicate touch, it has 
his keen appreciation of nature, it has 
his rare descriptive quality, his poetic 
spirit; it has, too, his strength and 
uniqueness of characterization. Mr. 
Journingham is a master-stroke in di- 
version, Aunt Sussex is a life-like sur- 
vival of overdone aristocracy, Kate 
and Sylvia are real girls, though with- 
out commonplaceness, John Burt and 
Tony Brahm are young men of an in- 
dividual order. At first the story is de- 
veloped entertainingly, if perhaps a lit- 
tle too copious in abundance of detail, 
yet sustaining the power to interest 
deeply throughout. But the detail en- 
cumbers, it hinders the progress of ac- 
tion and we reach the conclusion with 
a sense of having missed something. 
The romance is incomplete; had Kate 
met her lover, it would have appeared 
more finished, but the lack of stress 
on the love story, the tendency to scat- 
ter the events amid the mass of family 
history and explanatory pauses is un- 
doubtedly a fault. Then, too, in some 
ways it appears that too little influence 
is attributed to the heroine. In many 
instances it is Sylvia who takes the 
positive stand, relegating Kate to the 
more negative position. At all events, 
the tale is not so satisfactory as “Tan- 
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gled Up in Beulah Land,” though its 
artistic rank is higher and its descrip- 
tive charms in every way quite as de- 
lightful. For a writer no longer young, 
Mr. Mowbray possesses the ever- 
youthful heart of a genius. His happy 
exuberance and optimistic utterance, 
his evident enjoyment of living are a 
lesson to all those who dwell, as Mrs. 
Woolley puts it, on “The Western 
Slope” of life. 
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In many ways Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
seems wise in his scepticism regarding 
portraits of Shakespeare to 
which attaches a claim of 
genuine life-likeness. The 
controversy that inevitably 
attends the bringing forward of a pre- 
sumably newly-found portrait of the 
master-dramatist is quite sufficient to 
warrant a sceptical attitude on the part 
of a serious student or collector, as is 
also the history of past counterfeits 
which have proved so deceiving and 
so altogether unreliable. 

It is with admiration that we peruse 
the small volume newly published by 
Mr. John Corbin, in which the au- 
thor has evinced a painstaking care 
and a commendable patience while 
striving to straighten out and make 
clear the evidences, for and against, 
that are connected with the usually ac- 
cepted likenesses of the Stratford poet. 

The work was, in the beginning, 
prompted by the discovery, or more 
accurately, the bringing into promi- 
nence of the Ely Palace Portrait for 
whose claim to authenticity Mr. Corbin 
has a fair and well-ordered support. 

As most of. us already know, the 
Droeshout engraving which appeared 
in the first folio edition of the plays in 
1623 and in more or less modified 
form, was incorporated in several later 
editions, is a usually accepted likeness 
of Shakespeare, as is the bust over the 
poet’s tomb at Stratford. Now the por- 
trait from which the engraving by 
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Droeshout is supposed to have been 
taken is the so-called Droeshout “orig- 
inal,” which may have been a life por- 
trait or which may have been a later 
copy of the engraving instead of a pro- 
totype. The latter conjecture is the one 
to which Mr. Corbin gives his support 
and his arguments to that effect are 
sane and more or less convincing. The 
details seem to point to the painting’s 
being a copy, especially the errors 
evinced in the perspective of the dress 
which would hardly have been made 
had the poet actually sat for the por- 
trait. 

The Ely Palace Portrait has nu- 
merous points in common with both 
the engraving and the so-called “orig- 
inal,” but the errors of dress are ab- 
sent, and while Mr. Corbin does not 
claim that it served as original for the 
engraving, yet he is quite plausible in 
thinking that it is a more likely original 
than that which is generally so looked 
upon. His theoryis that Droeshout, ad- 
mitted to some residence possessed of 
a life portrait with permission to copy 
the picture, but within a limited space, 
would naturally spend his chief efforts 
in getting the features. Thus he might 
easily overlook the dress details, and 
not being too skilled in the work, 
might, while afterwards sketching it 
in, fall into grave errors of perspective 
and proportion. As a picture the Ely 
Palace Portrait presents a much more 
agreeable countenance than do either 
the engraving or the so-called “orig- 
inal.” Mr. Corbin quotes Mr. Sidney 
Lee as saying of it that “The painting 
is of high artistic order” and that “The 
features are of a far more attractive 
and intellectual type” than either of 
the other two. We have not the space 
to set forth all Mr. Corbin’s argument, 
but it is comprehensible and feasible, 
and displays a wide knowledge of the 
subject and a most creditable effort to 
arrive at the truth. The book contains 
full descriptions and the histories of 
the three portraits under discussion 
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and of the Stratford Bust, as well as 
comparisons existing between them all, 
it reviews the stories of various well- 
known counterfeits and discusses the 
likelihood of a life portrait from nu- 
merous different standpoints. There 
are reproductions of the engravings, 
the Droeshout “original,” the Ely Pal- 
ace Portrait and the mask made from 
the bust, the whole combining to form 
an interesting and profitable volume. 
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Mr. Phillips pleases to be most satir- 
ical in his newest novel with rather 
amusing results. English 
and American modern-day 
traits and international mar- 
riages, for reasons of finan- 
cial convenience, are duly taken off, as 
are American multi-millionaires, both 
those who retain their nationality and 
those whom the possession of riches 
causes fo ape the manners, with sad 
effect, of their naturally aristocratical- 
ly-reared Anglican brothers. Mr. Phil- 
lips’s idea is a commendable one, and 
he has carried it out cleverly, we might 
almost say brilliantly, and in conse- 
quence his book is a delectable extrava- 
ganza, the greatest fault of which is a- 
rather exaggerated and prodigal use of 
prevalent slang. He has drawn just 
a few characters, Nelly and Barney, 
for instance, but for the greater part 
his creations are appreciable carica- 
tures, not wildly modified characters, 
but people built on exaggerated lines 
in certain directions. 

It is a book to amuse most thorough- 
ly, and what is more, it has its lesson. 
“To see ourselves as others see us,” it 
might be well if the wish were granted 
a few of our prosperous American 
“gentlemen” and perhaps a number of 
our friends, such as impecunious Eng- 
lish earls, lords, dukes, etc. The buy- 
ing and selling of titles, the barter of 
titles and fortunes, the petty oligarchi- 
cal tendencies, mere mimicries, and 
often poor ones, of the social sets 
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across the seas, have become serious 
matters, here in our own land. Unless 
the course is stopped very presently, 
in some manner, Mr. J. A. Mitchell’s 
laughable forecast of “The Last Amer- 
ican” may prove not so much an amus- 
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somewhat degenerate aristocracy, is a 
cancer in American flesh, and no 
matter, no matter how one may look at 
it, laugh at it and pass it over lightly, 
the fact still remains that it grows each 
vear, breeding all the ills that must 


“1 TAKE TOIT LIKE A DUCK TO WATER”’ 


ing satirical outlook, but more of the. 


nature of a grave prophecy. This 
union of American daughters by am- 
bitious mothers for the consideration of 
a coronet to poor foreign nobility, 
many of whom have the weaknesses 
and insipidity that often attaches to 
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follow ever in the train of rank mate- 
rialistic ideas and tendencies and grad- 
ual loss of self-respect. It is a moral 
ill, and a bad one, as is the loss of pa- 
triotic. feeling and civic responsibility 
which is entailed in the transfers of 
allegiance, now often made by men, 
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who, craving to enter England’s smart 
set, craving to mingle with those who 
bear the title lord, duke, lady or duch- 
ess, not for the true worth of these peo- 
ple as people, but for the mere existence 
of the title—what the fascination can 
be is often incomprehensible—leave 
their own land and become naturalized 
abroad. It is all a huge farce, and 
when the significance of it is realized 
we will see that Mr. Phillips’s barbs 
are the barbs of truth. It is character 
that the world needs, not riches, nor 
again coronets, but character, strong, 
noble, undaunted ever. When we have 
an aristocracy of intrinsic soul-worth 
then may it be time for all to clamor 
for entrance. But to such an aristoc- 
racy money will avail no passage way, 
the heart will be the golden insignia of 
membership, the pure mind, the strong, 
clean life will be the one garb needed. 


ad 


This daughter of Thespis, this par- 
ticular daughter of the dramatic muse, 
in whom Mr. Barry has 

A Daughter awakened our interest, is 
of Thespis* quite an ideal of her kind. 
If there were a few more 

actresses of Evelyn Johnson’s type, 
the ill repute of a stage career 
might be eliminated. Mr. Barry, 
having a certain authority because 
of his position and reputation as 
a dramatic critic, may be adjudged a 
man competent to write upon a stage 
subject, and in this his present novel 
we cannot fail to note the tone of au- 
thenticity that attaches to everything 
which he says. It is, moreover, grati- 
fying to find stage life depicted with 
so little sordidness and repulsion. It 
has recently been attested, as we all 
know, by those able to judge from 
personal experiences, that the tempta- 
tions of an actress are no greater or no 
more terrible than those of a society 
girl and woman. Miss Clara Morris, 
in her admirable literary work of the 
last few years, has accomplished quite 
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a little in the way of lessening preva- 
lent stage prejudices, Mr. Gustav 
Kobbe has added something to the 
good undertaking, and now we have 
Mr. Barry contributing a small but in- 
fluential share. And yet we cannot 
say that Mr. Barry advocates the stage 
for a woman. The fact that he so 
manages the denouement of his story 
that Evelyn shall marry and leave the 
boards, seems to point in a significant 
way to the idea that after all, woman’s 
true sphere is that of wife and mother. 
It at least carries out the opinion en- 
tertained by many, and I think most 
wisely, that a married woman has no 
place behind the footlights. There is, 
besides, a something indefinable, al- 
most baffling, we might say, in the 
novel throughout. We could take it to 
mark a transition in the author’s per- 
sonal views, we could ascribe it merely 
to the deductions of minute and profit- 
able observation, but no matter which 
we do, the fact remains that the Evelyn 
of the book is a study in evolution. She 
begins ordinarily; it is some time be- 
fore she arouses any sympathies what- 
soever, then gradually her lofty mental 
and moral characteristics come to the 
fore. It is as if the author fell in love 
with his own creation as he proceeded 
to mould her, and thus was constrained 
to enlarge upon and enhance her attri- 
butes. Evelyn is never a flesh and 
blood picture. We have no-definite im- 
age of her at any point in the book. 
We feel her and know her for the 
most part through her contact with 
those around her, all of whom are 
more tangible to sight and sense than 
is she. This may be the subtility of 
art, in many ways we think it is, for 
the appeal is not lacking, and the real- 
ism is in no way marred. 

Mr. Barry writes as newspaper men 
and journalists usually write. He has 
nothing of a literary style, crudeness of 
expression and lack of polish are 
everywhere to be decried. The artis- 
tic skill of the finished novelist is no- 
where evident. 
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It is a new field to which Miss Lil- 

jencrantz is devoting her energies. It 

is a fertile field, rich in soil, 

The Ward of and this author’s diligence 

King Canute* and natural aptitude for the 

undertaking bid fair to 

make the ground yield up its best and 
utmost. 

The land of the North, that “rude 
and foggy land,” as Taine describes it, 
“green England” * * * where 
“moisture pervades everything,” where 
“even in summer the mist rises; even 
on clear days you perceive it fresh 
from the great sea-girdle or rising 
from vast and slushy moorlands.” Here 
dwelt “in the marshes and forests, 
those half-naked savages,” to quote the 
Frenchman again, “a kind of wild 
beast, fishers and hunters, even hunt- 
ers of men.’’ Great brawny giants they 
were, these ancestors of ours, whose 
only poetry was the battle cry, whose 
only music was the clash of battle axe 
and the swish, swish of arrows. They 
are Danes and Saxons that appear in 
Miss Liljencrantz’s new novel; Can- 
ute, the king, Edmund of England. 

The author’s portrayal is a somewhat 
softened paraphrase of Taine’s depre- 
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catory remarks, Canute is a man as 
well as a barbarian King and there 
are other men both English and Dan- 
ish. 

Randalin, the black-tressed maiden, is 
Canute’s ward, her career as a page in 
his train carries us through the ex- 
citement and thrill of battles and sieges 
and culminates in a beautiful, primitive 
romance, ( 

The atmosphere of the time has been 
captured, and given to us; we feel it, 
we breathe it, we are inspired with 
something of the warlike spirit of our 
forefathers. And then to temper our 
rising energy, there is this sweet, little 
love story so human, so eternal. Man is 
but a repetition of man, emotion is the 
same yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 
Love in those ages long gone was love 
as it to-day, a thing of perennial 
growth, an instinct undying. Passion 
might sway those huge Northmen, but 
they were capable of unselfish affection 
as well. We read the tale with a glow 
of pride. We lay it down with the 
feeling of having been stimulated and 
broadened as well as agreeably enter- 
tained. 
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On the‘ Polar Star’’ in the Arctic Sea—British Nigeria— 


FOREIGN PAPERS More Letters of Darwin. 


It is now three centuries since the 
earliest systematic invasion of the 
On the North Pole; and the pole is 
“Polar Star” still inviolate. The experi- 
in the ences of the intrepid explor- 
Arctic Seat ers have been all broadly 
uniform, and one can in a measure 
share the not uncommon feeling that 
accounts of them are tedious. To many 
of us, however, this is an encyclope- 
dic age, an age in which knowledge of 





every subject of world-wide interest 
is eagerly sought; and thus the narra- 
tive of the most recent adventure to 
the extreme, that of Luiga Amedeo of 
Savoy, Duke of the Abruzzi, will prob- 
ably be justified by being widely circu- 
lated and diligently read. On the 
whole, it is a good narrative. As ren- 
dered into English it has not much lit- 
erary grace; but it has abundant sci- 
entific exactitude, and so serves its 
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serious purpose well. Whosoever 
would know about the equipment ne- 
cessary for a new enterprise towards 
the Pole, what it would cost, and what 
are the chances of success on the famil- 
iar plan, will be thoroughly informed 
by the Duke’s handsome tomes. At the 
same time the inquirer will be disposed 
to think that the prospects of a voyage 
on the old plan are not very encourag- 
ing. The progress of “The Polar 
Star,” a seasoned: craft manned by 
Norwegians and Italians, was arrested 
at Teplitz Bay, in 81 degrees 47 min- 
utes N. latitude, where, the crust of 
ice having made her spring a leak, she 
had to be abandoned for the winter. 
Her officers and the crew, together 
with all the provisions which she car- 
ried, were transferred to a large hut 
built upon the shore from spars, and 
sails, and tents. Ere long, two fingers 
of the Duke’s right hand were frost- 
bitten, and bits of them had to be cut 
off. Hereupon the command of the 
expedition, which thenceforth was to 
be by means of sledges, was bestowed 
upon Captain Cagni. The Duke and a 
few others staying where they were, 
the party with the siedges pressed for- 
word. Ultimately they arrived at 86 
degrees 34 minutes N. latitude, and in 
so doing surpassed all previous pil- 
grimages. On the return of Captain 
Cagni and his companions “The Polar 
Star,” considerably damaged, was re- 
covered from the ice; the provisions 
and the crew were restored to her amid 
general rejoicing; and the expedition 
returned to the South. It had lost two 
men and gained one glory for Italy. 

In fact, whilst doing our utmost to 
feel stimulated by this book, we cannot 
wholly suppress a surmise that the 
Duke of the Abruzzi and every other 
enthusiast about the North Pole is in 
kinship with a weird gentleman of our 
acquaintance. When well up in years, 
though strong and quite able to work, 
he wandered gravely about the out- 
skirts of his native village murmuring 
about a great book he was going to 
write on “The Light of Other Days.” 
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The Duke of the Abruzzi is wrapped 
in a similar assurance. “If only the 
moral advantage to be derived from 
these expeditions be considered,. I be- 
lieve,” he says, “that is would suffice 
to compensate for the sacrifices they 
demand.” The Light of Other Days; 
Moral Advantage: Is it possible that, 
like our wandering philosopher whose 
great work never got beyond the title, 
the Duke, sharing in his own way an 
incapacity common to many another 
man who never suspects the malady, is 
the victim of One Idea, boundlessly 
glorious to himself, and to mankind at 
large—a figment? The physician of 
“The Polar Star” has no suspicions of 
that kind. Perhaps that is because lack 
of perception is contagious, and many 
of us are the victims of phrases. At 
any rate, Dr. Molinelli is in no doubt 
as to the general results of the expedi- 
tion: 

“Intellectually and morally [he 
writes] the continued struggle ren- 
dered us more energetic and self-re- 
liant, more calm, tranquil, and steady 
in the presence of danger, cool when 
judging a difficulty, and prudent, reso- 
lute and firm when overcoming it. The 
mental strain had truly the effect of in- 
tellectual gymnastics, which rendered 
the perception, the analysis, and the 
synthesis of things and events more 
easy and rapid, and the decision more 
prompt and certain. Our personal tem- 
peraments came forth from it more 
gentle, less exacting, more tolerant.” 

This sounds sincere and persuasive ; 
but it must be remembered that it is 
from defeat, not from victory, that the 
moral is drawn. What the pean would 
have been had our Italians actually 
reached the North Pole we hesitate to 
imagine. One thing certain is that 
there would have been less talk of the 
softening effect which adventurous 
travel has on character. We shall see 
when there has been an expedition 
wholly successful. That, we think, will 
be when some explorer sets sail with a 
motor sledge as part of his equipment. 
—London Academy and Literature. 
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Colonel Mockler-Ferryman knows 
his subject well. His earlier works on 
“British West Africa” and 
“Up the Niger” showed an 
intimate acquaintance with 
the conditions and problems 
of the country now under the direct 
administration of the Government, and 
the present volume, founded partly on 
these and partly on the writings of 
other travelers, gives a comphehensive 
and useful account of British Nigeria 
in most aspects, historical, descriptive, 
political, commercial and anthropologi- 
cal. The revocation of the Royal Niger 
Company’s charter and the extension 
of the Niger Coast Protectorate, with 
the adoption of new names and a new 
administration, necessarily made part 
of his earlier books obsolete, and the 
present work may be taken as giving 
a complete and trustworthy summary 
of the state of the country as it now is. 
The historical chapters are especially 
interesting, and reveal once more the 
curiously haphazard manner of our 
colonial expansion. “That Nigeria was 
acquired for the British Empire, and 
not allowed to pass into the hands of 
France and Germany, was the merest 
chance. But for the foresight and en- 
ergy of one Englishman—Sir George 
Goldie—the present Northern protec- 
torate would probably long since have 
been added to the French Sudan; and 
it was only by what may be described 
as a ‘short neck’ that the race for the 
Oil Rivers was won from Germany.” 
The author gives full credit to Mungo 
Park—“a man who knew no fear, 
whose energy and endurance, though 
oftentimes tried to the utmost, never 
flagged, and who will ever be remem- 
bered as the greatest of African ex- 
plorers,’—to John Beecroft, the 
founder of British influence in the Oil 
Rivers which became a British protec- 
torate in 1885, to Barth, and Baikie, 
and Sir John Glover, and above all to 
the indomitable Macgregor Laird, “the 
father of British trade on the Niger,” 
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—‘“a man whose mind was for ever 
steadily fixed on the future, who over- 
looked all obstacles which patience and 
renewed effort could remove,” and 
whose aims, commercial in their ori- 
gin, were raised to a higher plane by 
his enlightened philanthropy and wise 
suggestions on burning questions such 
as the slave trade and missionary en- 
terprise. The life that Baikie and Glo- 
ver had to lead at Lukoja, entirely cut 
off from the world, except for the rare 
visits of a gunboat, was, as Colonel 
Mockler-Ferryman says, “an instance 
of pluck and endurance in Englishmen 
such as is seldom met with.” The his- 
tory of these first efforts and early 
treaties of friendship with the native 
chiefs, of the various African trading 
companies, culminating in the “Royal 
Niger,” of Sir George Goldie’s suc- 
cessful amalgamation of the competing 
firms and his admirable foresight in 
buying out the two French companies, 
is related with the clear conciseness 
which distinguishes every chapter of 
the book. After the “sphere of influ- 
ence” agreement with Germany, a 
British protectorate was at length pro- 
claimed over the Lower Niger dis- 
tricts, whilst the National African 
Company soon after obtained its char- 
ter as the “Royal Niger.” 

On the question of the commercial 
future of Nigeria, Colonel Mockler- 
Ferryman has a good deal to say. 
Much progress has already been made: 
“Year by year new factories have been 
opened and new products brought to 
light, though even now two-thirds of 
the great store of wealth of these re- 
gions remain locked up. Trade has so 
far, by force of circumstances, been 
confined to the neighborhood of the 
waterways.” The chief wants are 
roads and railways, and considering 
how freely France expends money on 
her West African possessions in sure 
conviction of eventual profits, it seems 
shortsighted in our Government to 
neglect such future advantages as 
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might be secured by a comparatively 
small present expenditure. Now that 
the task of “working the raw material 
into shape” by the Foreign Office has 
given place towhat has been called “the 
finer processes” of the Colonial Office, 
we may hope that something more en- 
terprising will be attempted to develop 
the undoubted trade capacities of Ni- 
geria. The chief obstacles at present 
are the slave trade, the want of a cash 
currency, and the liquor traffic. On the 
first the author writes, as usual, very 
sensibly. Slaves are a domestic insti- 
tution among Mohammedans, and it is 
impossible to uproot the system sud- 
denly, but much may be done by abol- 
ishing the legal status. Slaves, how- 
ever, are not only servants in a land 
where there is a lack of free labor ; they 
are the carts and luggage-vans of Ni- 
geria, and even the currency. A mer- 
chant buys slaves to carry his wares 
and provisions on his trade journeys, 
and as the burdens diminish he sells 
off a slave here and a slave there, and 
as it were pays his hotel bill by cashing 
a slave, To stop this it is necessary to 
provide other means of transport, and 
the making of adequate roads and rail- 
ways and tramways, and the introduc- 
tion of a coinage, already begun, would 
probably diminish the slave trade by 
80 per cent., since the slave would no 
longer be the merchant’s cheque-book 
and beast of burden. The liquor traffic 
is even more serious, and is the real 
curse of the country. All the chiefs, 
Mohammedan or not, are said to be 
habitual drunkards, and the consump- 
tion of raw spirits undoubtedly dimin- 
ishes the vitality and working power of 
the people. 

Summing up the commercial situa- 
tion, Colonel Mockler-Ferryman says 
“Southern Nigeria we know to be a 
paying concern; of Northern Nigeria 
we only know that the Royal Niger 
Company’s trading transactions always 
paid the shareholders 6 per cent.. per 
atmum, and that the revenue (from 
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customs, etc.) produced sufficient to 
pay interest at 5 per cent. on the Pub- 
lic Debt,” though the. income never 
sufficed to clear off the original outlay. 
At present it can only be expected that 
Northern Nigeria will “meet the cur- 
rent expenditure on the administration 
and opening up of the country,” but it 
is “a land of great expectations, and 
with the knowledge that the British 
Government is in earnest, Englishmen 
may rest assured that the seeds that 
have been sown, though they may take 
time to germinate and mature, must 
eventually yield a harvest whose riches 
will be shared alike by white man and 
black man.” Our author is optimistic, 
but with the present policy of the 
Colonial Office in view his optimism is 
not unreasonable—London Saturday 
Review. 


* 


These letters are supplementary to 
the three volumes of the “Life and 
iain Uitte a snes = in — 
of Charles rimarily, they are a recor 
Derwia* of work—work of such 
value, scope and unity as 
can with difficulty be paralleled. They 
illuminate, as could no other source of 
light, any previous conceptions of the 
worth of Darwin to the race. It was 
well to retain these letters until this 
present. Their publication now, in a 
century which has such distorted views 
of Darwin, will be a boon to the stu- 
dent, the historian, the prophet, and 
the public at large. Passionless as a 
scientist, a man of peace, patient, min- 
ute and almost incredibly accurate as 
an observer, Darwin was a man who 
must be loved. Humor, sensitiveness, 
sympathy are writ large on every page. 
Of his intellectual honesty and self- 
criticism, and the power of sheer pre- 
vision that were his, we must attempt 
the portrayal in relation to these let- 
ters. 

Born in 1809, the year that gave us 
so many great men, Darwin has left a 





* “ More Letters of Charles Darwin.” Edited by Francis Darwin and A. C. Seward. 
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delightful fragment of early recollec- 
tions far too good to be garbled by 
part quotation. The first letters are 
from Edinburgh, where he went to 
study medicine. But the chance of a 
half-cabin offered to a naturalist who 
should embark on a ship voyaging 
westwards was too good to be missed, 
and we find him next at Monte Video. 
Of the Andes he writes: 

I cannot tell you how I enjoyed some of 
these views—it is worth coming from Eng- 
land once to feel such intense delight; at an 
elevation from 10,000 to 12.000 feet there is 
a transparency in the air, and a confusion 
of distances and a sort of stillness which 
gave the sensation of being in another 
world, and when to this is joined the pic- 
ture so plainly drawn of the great epochs of 
violence, it causes in the mind a most 
strange assemblage of ideas. 


On this voyage Darwin visited the 
Galapagos islands, where the first con- 
ception that species might not be im- 
mutable crossed his mind. We pass 
over many pages dear to truth, and 
quote an allusion to Owen, of whose 
part in the most vital period in the his- 
tory of science it is kindest not to 
speak. “What wretched doings come 
from the order of fame; the love of 
truth alone would never make one man 
attack another bitterly.” And, indeed 
in these 782 letters of one of the great- 
est lovers and finders of truth in any 
age, there is not one word of bitter- 
ness, though calumny, misrepresenta- 
tion, and what Goethe, his great prede- 
cessor, called the most dangerous thing 
in the world, “ignorance in motion,” 
faced him all his days. All honor to the 
living and the dead for the relations 
between Darwin and Mr. Alfred Rus- 
sel Wallace. If ever it is worth while 
to squabble about priority, it was in 
their case. Instead they loyally fought 
for nothing but one another and truth. 

Darwin was much concerned with a 
letter from Sedgwick accusing him of 
“departing from the spirit of inductive 
philosophy,” and was relieved by Mill’s 
assurance that his method was sound. 
The most recent work on Variation 
demonstrates how sound that method 
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was, and how needless the words, tak- 
en from a letter of 1862: “I look at it 
as absolutely certain that very much 
in the ‘Origin’ will be proved rubbish ; 
but I expect and hope that the frame- 
work will stand.” At this hour, the 
doctrine of pangenesis, of which his 
wife said it “sounded wicked like pan- 
theism,” and of which he always spoke 
with a half-melancholy humor, is be- 
ing found necessary, in a modified 
form, to correct the theory of Weis- 
mann, with whom Darwin so often and 
so valuably corresponded. And what 
an illustration from bacteriology is the 
remark that “the struggle for life is 
sometimes between forms as different 
as possible, for instance, between 
grasshoppers and herbivorous quadru- 
peds.” What would he have said of 
the tubercle bacillus as an illustration, 
discovered three weeks before his 
death? 

Darwin was pleased with a letter of 
Kingsley’s which contains a story of a 
heathen Khan in Tartary who was 
visited by a pair of proselytising Mool- 
lahs. The first Moolah said, “Oh! 
Khan, worship my God. He is so wise 
that He made all things.” But Moollah 
No. 2 won the day by pointing out that 
his God is “So wise that He makes all 
things make themselves.” And in a 
letter to the greatest of geologists, Sir 
Charles Lyell, Darwin says, “I do not 
wish to say that God did not foresee 
everything which would ensue.” In 
this connection we may quote from the 
“Origin”: “There is grandeur in this 
view of life, with its several powers, 
having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one; 
and that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law 
of gravity, from so simple a beginning, 
endless forms, most beautiful and most 
wonderful, have been, and are being 
evolved.” 

Darwin’s disapproval of theorizing 
beyond the point where facts stopped 
is shown in a letter to Lyell: “I demur 
also to your putting Huxley’s ‘force 
and matter’ in the same category with 
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Natural Selection. The latter may, of 
course, be quite a false view ; but sure- 
ly it is not getting beyond our depth to 
first causes.” Of all his followers that 
have got beyond their depth, Haeckel is 
the first, and. the present editors deeply 
regret his publication (without per- 
mission) of a letter, in which Darwin 
comments severely on Virchow. 

In one of a valuable series of letters 
to Mr. Francis Galton, Darwin points 
out the error into which that great 
philosopher and (we may add) Tenny- 
son had fallen—‘‘so careless of the sin- 
gle life’—and puts it thus: 


Surely Nature does not more carefully re- 
gard races than individuals. Would it not 
be truer to say that Nature cares only for 
the superior individuals and then makes 
her new and better races. 


Space fails for quotation from let- 
ters dealing with Darwin’s work on 


earthworms and their incredible value 
to the soil, or his theory of subsidence 
of coral reefs,. which was proved in 
1891 by the method of: boring such 
reefs suggested by himself ten years 
before. We can only refer the read- 
ers to the volumes for all the work in 
geology and botany which they so ad- 
mirably illustrate. We should wish to 
mention the sane views of this gentlé- 
man On vivisection, and to refer to his 
gratitude for Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
criticism and his adoption of Spencer’s 
term “survival of, the fittest,” as ex- 
planatory of his own constantly mis- 
understood term, “Natural Selection.” 

The editors have done their work 
well in providing a complete index and 
admirable portraits. The combination 
of the human and the scientific interest 
in these volumes is rare.—London 
Academy and Literature. 


CRW MIGD 


Mr. Wolf von Schierbrand, who trans- 
lated “The Kaiser’s Speeches,” tells 
many amusing incidents showing how 
Americans are viewed abroad. He was 
stopping over night at-one of the lead- 
ing hotels in Cologne, on his way to 
Paris, a few years ago, when the own- 
er of the -hotel, an intelligent woman, 
engaged him in conversation about 
America, Mr. von Schierbrand being 
an American citizen. “I wonder why 
we never have any real Americans at 
our hotel,” she said. “We’ve had a 
lot of them, summer after summer, but 
only white or black ones, and not many 
of the latter. But we never had any 
red ones. Can you tell me why? I al- 
ways understood the red ones were the 
real Americans, and the others only 
immigrants.” 


¥ 


Mrs. Frank R. Stockton has pre- 
pared for “The Captain’s Toll Gate,” 
Mr. Stockton’s posthumous novel 
which will be published about June 1, 
a memorial sketch in which she says: 
“In regard to the present story, “The 
Captain’s Toll Gate,’ although it is 
now after his death first published, it 
was all written and completed by him- 


self. No other hand has been allowed 
to add to or to take from it. Mr. 
Stockton had so strong a feeling upon 
the literary ethics involved in such 
matters that he once refused to com- 
plete a book which a popular and bril- 
liant author, whose style was thought 
to resemble his own, had left unfin- 
ished. Mr. Stockton regarded the pro- 
posed act in the light of a sacrilege. 
The book, he said, should be published 
as the author left it. Knowing this 
fact, readers of the present volume 
may feel assured that no one has been 
permitted to tamper with it. Although 
the last book by Mr. Stockton to be 
published, it is not the last that he 
wrote. He had completed “The Cap- 
tain’s Toll Gate,’ and was considering 
its publication, when he was asked to 
write another novel dealing with the 
Buccaneers. He had already produced 
a book entitled “Buccaneers and Pi- 
rates of Our Coasts.’ The idea~of 
writing a novel while the incidents 
were fresh in his mind pleased him, 
and he put aside “The Captain’s Toll 
Gate,’ as the other book, ‘Kate Bon- 
net,’ was wanted soon, and he did not 
wish the two works to conflict in pub- 
lication.” 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Aside from all other causes the Gos- 
pels survive as all in letters live be- 
Extra, cause it has in it the life of 
Lie of christ the lasting word. This is 
never more clear than when 
the lesser books of the same 
day is set forth. Need exists for a 
popular edition on critical lines of the 
various non-canonical Gospels, each 
given with a line as to origin, internal 
evidence and external setting, Dr. 
Pick has instead, after reviewing the 
literature of the subject, too much at 
length for the scholar and too little for 
the layman, given extracts narrating 
the infancy and passion. These, some 
early as the second century, are follow- 
ed with no word to show the great 
gap between by the spurious epistle 
of Lentulus. So the various “words,” 
Logia, are presented with no sign of 
the wide difference in their origin and 
authority. The result is that the book 
shares the incomplete view of those 
compilations with which we are famil- 
iar made to cast discredit on the canon- 
ical record, though this has a direct- 
ly opposite purpose. While useful, it 
is not complete, discriminating nor 
scholarly. 


Bernhard 
Pick 


* * * 


Mr. Bryce has full knowledge and 
the wide view. He has neither dis- 
Studiesin tinction in manner nor bril- 
SonsemPe- — liancy in style. This makes 
his studies of the leading 
James Bryce Englishmen he has known 
valuable for analysis and of no great 
note as essays. Mr. Bryce has in his 
work the weight of personal knowl- 
edge. He has known all these men. 
He has dined with them, watched 


rary 
Biography 


them, heard them and been no small 
share of the life which made them 
what they are. This is odds. It gives 
accuracy and insight. It touches noth- 
ing the flame. Twenty men he 
sketches. Beaconsfield and Gladstone 
begin and end. There are Stanley, Tait, 
Fraser and Manning; J. R. Green, 
Freeman and Acton; Jessel and 
Cairns ; T. H. Green, Robertson Smith 
and Sidgwick; Northcote, Parnell and 
Lowe, and E. E. Bowen, E. L. Godkin 
and Trollope. It is a full gallery. The 
portraits are true. No one a master- 
piece. 


* * * 


Lord Lansdowne by two sentences in 
a speech on the Persian Gulf has sud- 
denly made Mr. Whigham’s 
hastily written letters, «the 
H. J. spring book of travel. Ap- 
Whigham pearing originally in the 
London Morning Post, this corre- 
spondence makes an admirable post- 
script to Lord Curzon’s account of the 
Persian Gulf in his “Persia.” Even a 
man who gives some time to this ob- 
scure corner of the world and has 
heard naval officers talking over the 
Basra bar and the holding ground off 
Bahrein finds it not always easy to 
recollect whether Mubarruk at Koweit 
or Feyzul at Maskat represents the 
older line and what is the relation of 
each to Ben Rashid. It is all here, in 
brief at the present situation in this 
political pamphlet devoted to showing 
that England must control the Persian 
Gulf and ought to control Southern 
Persia. Librarians who have to hand 
out books of information on current 
events will find that their rapid survey 


The Persian 
Problem 
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tells more than any recent book on the 
Gulf and its approaches, warped by 
Mr. Whigham’s bitter opposition to 
and suspicion of Russia. 


* x 


Professor Meade has the unusual 
place among college political econo- 
mists that one of the articles 
now published in this vol- 
nak ume affected the quotation 
Mente of Steel Trust shares when 
it first appeared. His present book, 
which includes two papers published in 
the Quarterly Journal of Economic 
Science, is the best analysis of the 
causes which brought on Trusts, their 
organization, capitalization and prob- 
able value. He is pessimist. He over- 
looks English and Continental experi- 
ence in industrial corporation. He un- 
derestimates the ore monopoly possess- 
ed by the Steel Trust. In general, his 
information is accurate, his analysis 
acute and his conclusions sound. The 
book will hold its value for long. 


* * * 


Trust 
Finar ce 


Useful as mirroring current opinion 
on the “Trust” in 1902, this collection 
of North American Review 

Its Book articles has no permanent 
C:R. Punt Value in the controversy 
J.J, Hill, ete Over the new industrial cor- 
porations. The authors of these pa- 
pers are associated with “industrials.” 
Mr. Charles R. Flint has organized the 
trusts in South American trade, rub- 
ber, chicle, etc. Mr. James J. Hill is 
foremost in railroad consolidation. Mr. 
James Howard Bridge is a literary as- 
sistant to men in Trusts. He “collab- 
orated” with Mr. Carnegie in writing 
“Triumphant Democracy.” Mr. S. C. 
T. Dodd is a Trust lawyer. Mr. Fran- 
cis B. Thurber, after long opposing 
some of the fruits of early industrial 
consolidation, unequal railroad rates, 
now believes in Trusts as reducing 
ptice, which has some truth. When 
the political enonomy student in the 
class of 1953 has to write a thesis on 


The Trust— 
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“Trusts at the opening of the century,” 
he will find this book a great labor- 
saver. It is now useful to the “gen- 
eral reader.” 

x * x 


The injury of boys and girls for life 
through over-exertion in athletics has 
Athtetics tor COME to be so frequent that 
Women the family is fortunate 
Lucitice. Hin Which does not know more 

. about enlarged heart and 
water on the knee than its parents de- 
sire. In a technical book on athletics 
for women to omit adequate reference 
to this is an error, though it is also 
true that more are helped than injured, 
though none would be injured with 
care. Miss Hill, who has carried row- 
ing by women at Wellesley farther 
than it has been elsewhere has com- 
piled a book on all departments of cur- 
rent field athletics by experts. It recog- 
nizes frankly that the object of women 
athletics should not be to “break a 
record.” It urges moderation, but has 
few or no words on special feminine 
dangers. It is full of sound, clear- 
headed direction. Its mere publication 
is a record of the amazing change 
which makes almost every healthy 
American girl taller, sounder, heavier 
and stronger than her mother. 


* * * 


Professor Gordy’s work is written 
a good deal on tiptoe. He is always 
Blonextary stretching up to show the 
Education jmportance of what he is 
John saying. His ideas are 
ou soundness itself. He urges 
that studies should all stimulate life 
rather than aid in making a living. 
This is undeniable as a principle. A 
perception of its value will be aided by 
this book; but in spite of its author 
being professor of the history of edu- 
cation in the school of pedagogy in 
New York University, the impression 
left of methods is vague. - The book 
by its air, utterance and insistence will 
lead teachers to challenge mechanic 
methods. 
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Mr. Lawson is an Englishman. He 
sees the entire American situation from 
English experience. Where 
our ways differ on bank re- 
serves, in corporation man- 
W.R Lawsonacement or national policy 
he is sure we are wrong. This is not 
unnatural. It is not wise. What he 
has done is to take the American fab- 
ric of means of production, personal 
forces, corporate agencies and national 
institutions and write short chapters 
on the phases of each, crafts, miners, 
the “boss,” not political, but industrial, 
the organizer, Trusts, banks, ex- 
changes and so on through thirty sub- 
divisions. These are keenly described 
and contrasted with English methods, 
with perpetual reference to the drag 
put on English industrial efficiency by 
union and class feeling and to the 
instability of American risks. The 
short range give interest. The infor- 
mation is wide. The one lack is clear 
perception that we prefer competition 
and the English stability. 


American 
Industrial 
Problems 


* * * 


You will search long for the infor- 
mation gathered in this sketch of the 
Educational. new education of Japan, the 
Conquest of . . 
ar East Old education of China and 
the foreign schools which 
are modifying the latter. 
The information is second-hand. It is 
not systematic. More has been writ- 
ten on the topic than the author is 
aware. He is young. But any one 
who has traveled over the ground 
knows the great difficulty of getting 
numerical facts as to Chinese educa- 
tion. Nor are those here more than 
approximate estimate. There is no 
other. Mr. Lewis himself illustrates 
the wide field now open to that advanc- 
ing profession, the Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary. A graduate, 1892, of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, he has been col- 
lege secretary in three States, travel- 
ing secretary of the Student Volunteer 
movement and since 1900 in Shanghai. 
The fresh, interesting core of his book 


the 


Robert E. 
Lewis 


News 


is the actual working of the Chinese 
educational system, On Japan he is 
not clearly perceptive. 


* * K 


Mr. Buck has placed a wide range 
of men and women, historians stu- 
dents, amateurs and collec- 
Old Plate tors under his deep debt. 
John H. Buck American plate was, until 
his most workmanlike book 
appeared, a mere maze of discontinu- 
ous information and recollection. He 
has gathered all its threads together in 
a volume whose first edition will soon 
be at a premium, if it is appreciated 
at its worth. A condensed but suf- 
ficient narrative of English plate opens. 
The account of colonial silversmiths 
has more information than has been 
gathered in all previous works put to- 
gether. Chapters follow on each ar- 
ticle, chalices, patens, spoons, forks, 
cups, tankards, candle sticks, maces, 
etc. In the last the only omission is 
the mace at Jamaica, that of the Long 
Parliament. A geographical list of 
ecclesiastical plate (which omits that 
of Trinity Church, Gardiner, Me.), a 
dated list of colonial plate, of London 
plate, indexes of places, donors, mak- 
ers’ marks and a general index com- 
plete this well-made book. It is a 
model. No library can be without it 
and no collector do without it. 


Mr. R. T. Crane is a successful 
business man who has made’ much 
Utility of an money. In his opinion the 
Classical chief object of life is to 
Education make money. He accepts 
R.T.Crane no other end and no other 
standard. Limiting himself to this 
standard and to classical education, as 
distinguished from technical, he has 
collected in a little book a very inter- 
esting group of facts tending to show 
that the men who begin early at the 
task and do nothing else make more 
money than those who begin late and 
have a wider field in life, a conclusion 
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which no one _ probably seriously 
doubted. Even in this book, wherever 
his figures touch on the creation of 
mental and moral values, they point to 
the value of a college education. 


* * * 
Mr. Parkhurst is a city naturalist. 


He has assiduously worked the narrow 
field open in Central Park. 


Trees, Shrubs 

andVines He has shown how much 
H.E can be done with it in 
Parkhurst = “How to Name the Birds,” 


a most handy little finding-list, and a 
more ambitious and less successful 
manual, “Song Birds and Water 
Fowl.” “Trees, Shrubs and Vines of 
the North Eastern United States” rests 
on the display in Central Park—a most 
happy idea. The arrangement is 
clumsy because each of his three loose 
divisions is separated between domestic 
and foreign, each provided with a key. 
There is no general key. Four walks 
in the park introduce the species there 
in the best possible fashion. For those 
who live in New York and care to 
make the most of what is open to those 
“long in cities pent,” nothing could be 
better. The essay on “Shrubs and 
Vines” is less happy. The pages of 
botanical description run close to the 
manual. They are a little hard for the 
non-botanical reader. But the one 
main point of this addition to the 
lengthening line of “tree-books” is 
that it takes a clearly defined tract rich 
in tree life and makes its study easy. 


* *« * 


No great poet has ever written a 
hymn. No hymn in English is a great 


Studies of | poem. Why this is, would 
Hymns take one too far afield; but 
Lente ®. it is also true that the criti- 
Benson cism expended on most 


hymns has been as poor as their verse. 
“Studies of Familiar Hymns” collects 
25 papers, which have appeared in the 
“Forward” and “The Wellspring,” by 
a careful well equipped critical student 
who has left nothing to chance or guess. 





Of the 25 hymns here, only 4 are by au- 
thors, Watts, Luther, Keen, and Anne 
Steele, a century old, and only one, 
Tennyson’s “Sunset and Evening 
Star,” is not back a generation. Just 
20 are therefore hymns of the 50 years 
from Heber’s Missionary Hymn to 
Brook’s Christmas Carol, a period of 
hymn-writing apparently over. Of the 
20 in this stretch, 10 are by Americans. 
Each hymn has its text, history and au- 
thor closely followed with a patient 
care which often gives original mate- 
rial and always an accurate record. It 
is from books like these that men learn. 


*x* * * 


A son is at a disadvantage in writing 
his father’s life. This remains true 
Brooke Foss When the father is a great 


Weste.tt = scholar and a great bishop. 
pS ras Bishop Westcott changed 
Westcott the attitude of English- 


speaking scholarship towards the text 
of the New Testament. As Bishop of 
Durham, he was a shepherd and leader 
of men. The two conventional vol- 
umes in which his life is written have 
in them an interesting life, but you 
have to pan a good deal of gravel to 
find it. 


* *« * 


Mr. Poore is an artist who early 
reached his measure, that of a crafts- 
Pastectes man with capacity but with- 
Composition Out inspiration. His paint- 

- ing is always solid, well- 
H.R. Poore conceived, well-considered 
and well-executed. In a book fully il- 
lustrated he has addressed himself to 
the balance of composition—what our 
Japanese friends call notan. Mr. Ar- 
thur Wesley Dow did this in 1899 in a 
book, “Composition,” which in two 
years ran to its 3d edition. But Mr. 
Dow is a born teacher. His painting 
leaves something to be desired by no- 
body probably more than by himself. 
Mr. Poore has not the teaching instinct. 
His book therefore is formal. It illus- 
trates rather than illuminates. 
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If this book were not so well done, it 
would be a mere directory; but it has 
Givte eee been compiled with a care 

res and edited with a compre- 
Mrs. Reltin hensive accuracy which 
Others make it an invaluable book 
of reference in its local field of Phila- 


delphia charities. 


* * * 


Miss Daskam is 27 years of age. 
This is probably the reason why the 
Middie-Aged loves of middle-age attract 
Love Stories her in seven stories. There 
is a nurse, of course, and a 
Daskam maiden sister, with other 
varieties; but the man must’ be over 
forty. This has its advantages—for 
the man. People talk in this book; but 
they rather stand around. 


Josephine 
Dod 


* * * 


These essays are thick with tree in- 
formation and tree anecdotes. Its bo- 
tanical pages are dull. It 
has many pages given to 
mere description. But there 
is no long stretch without 
some tale, reference or fact worth hav- 
ing. It is not the only “tree-book” to 
have; but if you have a manual, it use- 
fully supplements. 


With the 
Trees 


Maud Going 
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Women never believe in each other. 
Neither do they in men, though some- 
mitgom of, times in a man. The va- 
and the Folly rious forms this mutual and 
of the Wise oe 

- and universal doubt may 
MianaT. take have been worked by 
Mrs. Antrim into a series of apothegms 
which return to the best of her first 
little books. If a little more elision 
were practiced, the average level would 
rise. As it is, this thin little volume 
has good work. 


* * * 


If the story were as good as the plot, 
this international Asiatic novel would 
The Tu-Tze’s Win a wide way for itself. 
Fewer Strict care is needed to dis- 
Louise Betts CUtanglethe different threads 
Edwards and scenes of a story laid in 
China, with three main currents uniting 
in a tower on the edge of Thibet. The 
main task, answering the question as to 
whether a white woman can fall in love 
with a savage chief, is achieved. You 
can see she can—in these pages. There 
is a setting, carefully studied, of Chi- 
nese life, true in detail and unconvinc- 
ing in general effect. What the book 
does give is a form of travel, artificial, 
but carefully wrought. 


GRrws MIGD 


Within a short time there will be pub- 
lished a Southern story of ante-bellum 
days, which is said to be noteworthy 
for grace, art, and genuine vitality. 
“A Gentleman of the South: A Mem- 
ory of the Black Belt,” is by William 
Garrott Brown, who is doing excep- 
tionally good work in the more inter- 
esting kinds of American history. His 
story begins with a duel between the 
heads of two families closely united 
by ties of friendship and approaching 
marriage. The working out of a legacy 
of hatred is relieved by light touches 
of character and humor. It seems 
likely that the story will appeal to 


many readers through its atmosphere, 
to others through its local color, to 
others still through its quality. 


nS * 


“Heroes of the Norselands,”’ by 
Katharine F. Boult, tells anew and 
briefly ancient tales of the Volsungs 
and the Vikings and the men of might 
who flourished in the twilight of the 
Gods. Sigurd, Volund, Hervar, Leif, 
and Herjulf, who found America and 
called it Vineland; Ragnar Lodbrog, 
and Frithjof are among its heroes. 
The stories are well told without super- 
fluous words. 
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Richard Greaves, author of “Brews- 
ter’s Millions,” is a native of Fond du 
Lac, Wisconsin, but he is 
still too young to have had 
many adventures. As a boy, 
after his family had left 
Wisconsin, he had a peculiarly dare- 
devil spirit. On one occasion, inspired 
by Nick Carter and other dime novelists, 
he took matters into his own hands and 
ran away from home. The cowboy 
was the ideal of the moment and he 
started for the far West. The little 
money he had saved was enough to 
carry him to Omaha, but there he soon 
found himself in difficulties. Selling 
papers in the street seemed the only 
refuge and for a time he found the life 
diverting. It soon ceased to be a nov- 
elty, however, and the homesickness 
that resulted proved too strong for his 
resolve. The cowboy was still far 
away—the real broncho seemed un- 
known to Omaha. And his ambition 
weakened. The pathetic little letter 
which he consequently sent back to 
Fond du Lac relieved a considerable 
tension at home. His father promptly 
sought out the embryo cowboy and 
with much rejoicing on both sides he 
returned to the fold. 

Life moved on more contentedly 
after this and school did not seem so 
much like a prison. He became, in 
fact, almost a commonplace boy, get- 
ting through his work successfully but 
without unusual honors. After he was 
graduated he studied law in the East, 
but he had already been bitten by the 
desire to write. At the law school he 
manufactured more stories than briefs, 
but he was ambitious and few of them 
satisfied him. When he began to prac- 
tice law in the town where he had lived 
as a youth there was still time in the 


Richard 
Greaves 


intervals—intervals which were occa- 
sionally over-long—for the pursuit of 
literature. He hung out his shingle 
with the expectation that clients would 
immediately fill his office and place 
their litigation at his feet. Yet the 
days dragged on and not one of them 
entered, and the litigation was swal- 
lowed up by more experienced attor- 
neys who, he was quite sure, could not 
handle it so well. 

He. took refuge in the writing of 
stories and for a time this satisfied 
him, but gradually the iron entered in- 
to his soul. He reached a point at 
last when he could not stand the dreary 
waiting for clients any longer. Sud- 
denly he shut up his office, and, having 
a little money left from his inherit- 
ance, started for Europe. There he 
devoted himself to the agreeable pur- 
suit of a good time. After six months 
he came back with very little money in 
his pocket and a wholesome indiffer- 
ence to clients. Slowly he made his 
way toward affluence and his success 
finally brought him an opportunity in 
the East, of which he promptly took 
advantage. 

In the meantime he kept up the writ- 
ing of stories; the pleasure was too 
keen to be abandoned. But he made 
little effort to have them published,— 
he was more interested in the work 
itself than in its public appearance. 
Before “Brewster’s Millions” was sent 
to the publisher two long stories were 
carefully planned and written ; but Mr. 
Greaves found them worthy only of 
the waste-basket. His own criticism 
was far more severe than that of his 
friends and his own ideals were high- 
er. Yet he has always liked a lark and 
he feels that it is quite as possible to 
secure it in a book as in any other way. 




















Harold Bell Wright, author of 
“That Printer of Udell’s,” is 30 years 
of age. He resides in Pitts- 
burg, Kan., where he is pas- 
tor of the largest church in 
the city. When quite young 
his mother died, leaving him without 
proper influences, and he drifted from 
bad to worse, till something seemed to 
touch his better nature. He then work- 
ed his way through Hiram College. 
From there he went to the Ozark re- 
gions of Arkansas to paint pictures, 
being an artist of more than ordinary 
ability. While residing among the 
mountaineers he attended religious ser- 
vices held occasionally in a log school- 
house. One Sunday the preacher 
failed to appear. A seven-foot moun- 
taineer approached Mr. Wright and 
said: “Young feller, you’ns seems to 
have some eddecashun, can’t you’ns 
talk to us?” This was Mr. Wright’s 
first sermon and he has preached regu- 
larly since that time. He accepted his 
present pastorate six years ago, when 
the church was small. To-day he has 
a large and influential institutional 
church of nearly 300 members. 

Mr. Wright’s greatest study for ten 
years has been men and conditions. His 
familiarity with the different phases of 
life has been drawn upon in this story 
of practical Christianity. He was two 
years writing the story, but delivered 
from two to a dozen addresses each 
week, doing his literary work late in 
the night. 


H. B. Wright 


cad * co 


David Graham Phillips, the author 
of “Golden Fleece,’ the novel of 
American society of to-day, 

DeviaG. belongs to the school of In- 
Phillips diana fiction writers, which 
has become so numerous 

now as to make it seem that novel- 
making is an epidemic in that State, 
and caught by every child like the mea- 
sles. He was born at Madison, Ind., 
and is the son of a well-known banker. 
He went first at De Pauw University 
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and then to Princeton, graduating in 
1887. 

It seems almost unnecessary to say 
that Mr. Phillips was a newspaper 
man before he began novel writing, for 
it would be hard to find any man writ- 
ing living fiction of to-day who has 
not at some time of his life been in 
journalism. Mr. Phillips had experi- 
ence and training of the best kind on 
the New York Sun and New York 
World, a training that ought to sharp- 
en a man’s observation and make him 
quick to note the salient features in the 
passing show, and did, in Mr. Phillips’ 
case, as “Golden Fleece” amply shows. 


* * * 


The chequered experiences of Edwin 
Pugh, whose new novel, “The Stum- 
bling Block,” has just been 
published, afford a striking 
lesson in pluck and perse- 
verance. His father died 
when he was only 13, and the boy be- 
gan real life in an iron foundry, where 
he worked for fourteen hours a day. 
It is not strange that his health broke 
down. After a time some friends 
found him a post in the city, where he 
worked for eight years as a clerk, de- 
voting his evenings to study, and to 
writing short stories. After winning 
the recognition of magazine editors, 
Mr. Pugh’s writings attracted the at- 
tention of William Heinemann, and 
other London publishers, and since 
then his advance has been rapid, and 
his new book, “The Stumbling Block.” 
which embodies his strongest work, 
seems certain of a pronounced success. 


Edwin Pugh 


Probably the only real excuse’ that 

a person can give for writing a novel 
is that he or she has lived 

Violo life broadly—and come to 
Roseboro’ know with moderate thor- 
oughness some part of it. At 

a time when it seems that girls just out 
of their teens are turning to novel 
making in the off few months between 
their graduating from high school and 
their going to college, it is a relief to 
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find a novel from a woman who can 
defend her production on the grounds 
just stated. This, Violo Roseboro, the 
author of “The Joyous Heart,” just 
published, can do. 

Miss Roseboro’s first equipment for 
writing was a desire to absorb the in- 
sides of books, and fortune, making 
her the daughter of a minister with a 
love for books and a library full of the 
best ones, assisted her in turning this 
voracious appetite to her best advan- 
tage. 

Her childhood was spent in a small 
Tennessee ~ village—Winchester—but 
there were things she wanted of the 
world.other than could be found there. 
She wanted people and life, as well as 
books—and her want for them was 
strong enough to bring her to New 
York alone, without letter or friends, 
in search of the things of her desire. 
Newspaper work—consisting chiefly 
of correspondence for Southern pa- 
pers; furnished her with a livelihood 
for atime, but she soon found it neces- 
sary. to’ turn from that. The stage 
seemed to offef the best field, and she 
began acting, not because she was 
stagé-struck, but because it was one 
method of earning a living. She ‘“co- 
quetted. with the stage” for some time, 
and during one engagement was lead- 
ing lady for the “Lights of London” 
company under the Union Square 
management. 

Through an artist friend, when she 
had abandoned the stage, she was per- 
suaded to do art and critical work for 
New York newspapers, and this led 
her to the upward literary path. She 
did a good deal of writing for the 
Graphic, and among other things a 
series of semi-historical papers on vari- 
ous parts of New York. Beginning to 
write for the magazine, she found her 
sketches readily accepted. A volume 
of her stories, “Old Ways and New,” 
was brought out, and then came her 
connection with the S. S. McClure 
Company, and McClure, Phillips & 
Company, for which house she has 
been reader about five years. 
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Pauline Bradford Mackie, whose 
story of life in Arizona and the peo- 
ple upon whom the great 
American desert has cast 
its spell, “The Voice of 
The Desert” will be re- 
membered as the author of “Ye Lit- 
tle Salem Maide,” “Madamoiselle de 
Berney,” “The Georgian Actress,” and 
other historical romances. She is a 
descendant of the Bradford family, 
that furnished a governor to Massa- 
chusetts. Her school days were spent 
in Toledo, and after graduating she 
began newspaper work, which soon led 
her to novel writing. In 1899 she mar- 
ried Herbert M. Hopkins, a professor 
in Latin at the University of Califor- 
nia, and took up her residence on the 
coast. Mrs. Hopkins, in her writing, 
prefers to keep her maiden name. 


Pauline B. 
Mackie 


* *x* * 


George S. Wasson, the artist-author, 
whose book on the life of deep-sea fish- 
ernmen, “Cap’n Simeon’s 
Store” has just been pub- 
lished, was born at Grove- 
land, Mass., on the Merri- 
mac River, in 1855. His grandfather 
was a shipbuilder and several of his 
uncles were sea captains, so it is nat- 
ural enough that he should have a lik- 
ing for the sea. He also comes of liter- 
ary stock, as his father, the late David 
Atwood Wasson, was a famous Uni- 
tarian preacher, philosophical writer 
and a true poet. Wasson studied art 
abroad for several years, at a German 
Kunst-Schule and elsewhere. On his 
return, he located in Boston and be- 
came the pupil of Joseph Foxcroft 
Cole, sharing the studio with him for 
several years. He was a member of 
the St. Botolph and Art Clubs, and at 
the caricature exhibitions of the Paint 
and Clay Club, the sense of humor that 
infuses his writings produced things 
so irresistibly funny as to be the talk 
of the town. He has confined his work 
to marines and shore subjects. In a 
small sloop, built largely by himself, 


George S. 
Wasson 
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he has scoured the New England 
coast, sketching whatever caught his 
fancy. In 1889 he built his present 
house and studio at Kittery Point, 
Maine, in order that he might be near 
the sea throughout the year. Of late 
he has been giving much attention to 
literary work and is taking rank as one 
of the best writers of New England 
salt-water character sketches. 


John D. Barry, the dramatic editor 
of Collier's Weekly, whose novel of 
stage life, “A Daughter of 

John D. Thespis,” has just been is- 
Barry sued, is as well known in 
Boston as in New York, 

and the scene of his novel is said to 
shift from New York to Boston and to 
the south shore of Massachusetts. He 
lived in Boston until two years after 
his graduation from Harvard College, 
when he went to New York to engage 
in journalism. He has always taken a 
deep interest in the theatre and both in 
Boston and New York he has appeared 
on the amateur stage, acting a variety 
of parts, from light comedy to Norbert 
in Browning’s “In a Balcony.” He has 
also played the leading part in a stage 
version he has made of his novel, “The 
Congressman’s Wife,” which won the 
first prize, two thousand dollars, in the 
Smart Set competition two years ago. 


*x * * 


Concerning the personality of Miss 
Louise Betts Edwards, author of “The 
Tu-Tze’s Tower,” it may 
Louise B. briefly be said, since it 
Edwerds = would never be known from 
her book, that she is a Phila- 
delphian, a Quaker by long descent, 
an ex-kindergartner, a present news- 
paper woman, and has had experience 
in College Settlement work and simi- 
lar association with “the other half.” 
Miss Edwards, so her family annals 
say, was born writing, and at an age 
when most girls are still in the school- 
room was conducting a woman’s week- 


ly magazine, especially shining as a 
contributor to the “mother’s page.” 
Her first attempt at fiction was a 
short story in 1894, “Step-Brothers to 
Dives,” which was accepted by the first 
magazine to which she sent it, Har- 
per’s Monthly. It dealt from a novel 
viewpoint with the much-bewailed 
problem of the extravagance of the 
poor. Since then she has contributed 
steadily to leading newspapers and 
magazines. Her two novelettes, “A 
Woman for Nothing,” published in 


MISS EDWARDS 


Lippincott’s Magazine for July, 1901, 
and “A Friend of Cara's,” in The 
Smart Set for September, 1902, at- 
tracted much favorable attention, both 
in this country and in England. 


he 
* 


“The Legatee,” which is published 
this month, is the first novel by Mrs. 
Alice Prescott Smith. Al- 

Alice P. though of New England an- 
Smith cestry, Mrs. Smith was born 
at St. Paul, Minn., in 1868. 

When she was eleven years old, her fa- 
ther, a Congregational clergyman, 
went as missionary to a lumber village 
in the northeastern peninsula of Wis- 
consin, Her father’s parish covered a 
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wide district, and in his long drives 
from farm to farm he made a comrade 
of his daughter. There was not a vil- 
lage she did not know, and for weeks 
she often stayed with friends on the 
forest farms. There, in the evenings 
around the kitchen stove, she heard the 
stories of the dread ninth of October, 
1871,—a day observed as a time of 
mourning for years afterward,—and 
learned what of heart and endurance 
it meant to conquer a new land. The 
half-cleared forest farms supplied 
necessities—nothing more. In one dis- 
trict there was but one rocking chair, 
which was carried from house to house 
in cases of sickness. It was this pion- 
eer life that has given Mrs. Smith the 
background for her novel, although 
the details of the story and setting are 
fictitious and apply equally well to 
scores of “ports,” “villes,” and “bays” 
through all the northern country. Mrs. 
Smith was educated at home and in 
private schools and taught school her- 
self for a short time. For the past thir- 
teen years she has lived on the Pacific 
coast. She was married in 1891 and 
since then her home has been in San 
Francisco. Several of her short stories 
have appeared in various magazines. 


*x* *« * 


J. J. Bell, author of “Wee Mac- 
Greegor,” was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, about thirty years ago. 
He is the son of the senior 
partner of a_ well-known 
firm of tobacco manufactur- 
ers in England. His early education 
was received in the schools of Glasgow 
and at Glasgow University, where Mr. 
Bell first essayed literary work, con- 
tributing verse to different publica- 
tions and later becoming editor of the 
Glasgow University Magazine. Since 
1898, when he was the assistant editor 
of “The Scots Pictorial,” he has pub- 
lished a number of volumes, as well as 
contributing regularly to the columns 
of the larger Glasgow and London pa- 
pers. Among his publications are 
chiefly books for children and a small 


J. J. Bell 


book of verse entitled “Songs of the 
Hour.” Recently, Mr. Bell has aban- 
doned all his editorial work in order to 
fill the demand for his stories, which 
the London and Scottish publications 
seem so anxious to use. “Wee Mac- 
Greegor” has been not only Mr. Bell’s 
most successful book, but has attained 
a vogue far in excess of any other pub- 
lication in England. 


* * * 


John H. Whitson, author of “Bar- 
bara, a Woman of the West,” was 
born in Seymour, Ind., and 

John H. was educated in the schools 
Whitson of that town. He read law 
with a Seymour attorney, 

was admitted to the bar and practiced 
law for a short time. He abandoned 
law for newspaper work, edited and 
published a paper in Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and was at one time one of the 
editors of the Monitor Journal. At the 


J. H. WHITSON 


age of 21 he was candidate for the In- 
diana Legislature, but was defeated 
after a spirited canvass. Leaving In- 
diana, Mr. Whitson traveled extensive- 
ly in the West as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. He spent seven years on 
the plains, engaged in cattle-raising, 
and then went to Cripple Creek when 
that place was a wild mining camp. 
He has written a number of serial sto- 
ries for young people. He lives at 
present in the suburbs of Boston. 
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William R. A. Wilson, author of 
“A Rose of Normandy,” is a native 

of Central Illinois, having 
wWm.R. A. been born a dozen miles 
Wilson from the site of La Salle’s 

“Fort Creve-Coeur” de- 
scribed in the book. He is of Scotch- 
Irish descent. Mr. Wilson was edu- 
cated at William College, where he 
was one of the editors of the 
college periodical. He afterwards 
entered the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Columbia University. 
and received his degree. After some 
year of hospital practice he set- 
tled in his old home, Peoria, Ill., where 
he practiced successfully. He was mar- 
ried in 1897 to Miss Barnes, of Louis- 
ville. Overwork resulted in ill-health, 
and during convalescence he wrote “A 
Rose of Normandy.” Mr. Wilson is 
now a resident of New York City, 










WM, R. A. WILSON 


combining business with literary work, 
having abandoned his profession be- 
cause of delicate health. He has trav- 
eled extensively in America and Eu- 
rope and he has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the magazines. 


k * ok 


Meredith Nicholson was born in 
Crawfordsville, Ind., December 9th, 
1866. Five years later his 

Meredith parents moved to Indianap- 
Nicholson  olis. The public schools, a 
lawyer’s office, and every 

“desk” known to the modern news- 
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paper, built Mr. Nicholson’s educa- 
tional foundation. The best books and 
a large life have added the superstruc- 
ture of culture. To poets, at least, he 






















MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


is known as a poet. To the sociologist 
he is the author of “The Hoosiers.” 
And now to the novel reader he is to 
be presented as the man that wrote 
“The Main Chance.” 





* 





* 





* 








Frank C. Voorhies was born in 
Woodbury, N. J., in 1877. He was 

graduated from Princeton 
Frank c, University in 1899, and 
Voorhies while in college was an edi- 

tor of the Tiger for four 
years, being editor-in-chief his senior 
year. During his college course he 
contributed humorous matter to nearly 
all the comic weeklies, and his short 
stories have appeared in many of the 
best magazines. 

In the summer of 1899 he went west 
to enter upon a journalistic career and 
secured a position on the Omaha Daily 
News. The humorous sketches he con- 
tributed to the News gained consider- 
able attention. 

In 1901 he accepted the position of 
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assistant editor of a Boston magazine, 
and in that same year his first book ap- 
peared, “The Love Letters of an Irish- 
woman,” and this little volume had a 
wide circulation. His second book, 
published about a year ago, was a 
parody on Mary MacLane’s peculiar 
journal and was entitled “The Story 
of Lizzie McGuire.” 

Thus far two more humorous books 
by Mr. Voorhies have been brought 
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out, “Mrs. McPiggs of the Very Old 
Scratch,” a satire on “Mrs. Wiggs of 
Cabbage Patch” fame, and “Reflec- 
tions of Bridget McNulty,” which is a 
collection of the observations of a glib 
and critical Irishwoman. 

Mr. Voorhies’s home is in Winches- 
ter, Mass., and he has recently com- 
pleted a long story, the scenes of which 
are laid in that section of Massachu- 
setts. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


Those who have sat with Alfred 
Henry Lewis in the half shadows of 
the “Red Light ;” who have been spec- 
tators of the incidents which have 
made “Wolfville” famous, or have lis- 
tened to the recollections of the “Old 
Cattleman,” have a surprise and a treat 
in store when they read the pages of 
“Peggy O’Neal.” 

If the fame of Mr. Lewis rested sole- 
ly on “Wolfville Days” it would be se- 
cure. Kipling has no stauncher ad- 
mirers than the thousands who know 
the Wolfville stories by heart. Such 
as these look with pleased scorn on 
English critics who have made the be- 
lated discovery that the mantle of Bret 
Harte has fallen on Alfred Henry 
Lewis. 

Fifteen years ago a Kansas City 
paper printed under the name of “Dan 
Quinn” the first of the “Old Cattle- 
man’s” narratives. With the firm, true 
hand of an artist the writer limned 
“Wolfville,” with a foreground of sun- 
burned, wind-swept plains, and a back- 
ground of foot hills crowned by dis- 
tant peaks. At the magic of a pen, liv- 


ing people thronged the streets, and 
fought and loved and died in ways so 
real that “Wolfville” had a place on 
the map as undisputed as that of Tuc- 
son. 

It was not necessary for Mr. Lewis 
to draw entirely on his imagination in 
the writing of these sketches and those 
which followed. Partly from love of 
adventure and partly to restore shat- 
tered health, he spent several years 
amid the scenes depicted in the pages 
of “Wolfville.” Refusing flattering of- 
fers to resume the practice of law, to 
which he had been educated and in 
which he had won signal distinction, 
Mr. Lewis determined on a literary 
career, and having mapped out a 
course followed it with unflagging de- 
termination. As a newspaper writer he 
first mastered the details of municipal 
government and politics in that typical 
western city, Kansas City. In leisure 
moments he wrote some of the “Wolf- 
ville” sketches and other tales of fron- 
tier life. These attracted wide atten- 
tion and were eagerly copied by ap- 
preciative papers. Later Mr. Lewis 
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became Washington correspondent for 
the Chicago Times. Though a strang- 
er in Washington and almost unknown 
in the East as a writer, his abilities 
commanded instant recognition. His 
work a a witness and student of the 
complex affairs in the national capital 
has never been excelled. To keen pow- 
ers of observation and a memory for 
facts, faces and details little short of 
marvelous, he added a powerful, grace- 
ful and entertaining style and an abso- 
lute fearlessness of men or influences. 
Careless alike of praise or criticism, of 
fawning or of threats, he turned the 
limelight on the shadowed nooks and 
corners of department buildings and 
committee rooms. No man whose offi- 
cial acts made him deserving of public 
criticism was too high to escape the 
shafts of exposure or denunciation. 
With a change of ownership in the 
Chicago Times, Mr. Lewis accepted a 
position on the Washington Post, and 
later became the staff correspondent of 
the New York Journal. For this latter 
paper he wrote a series of sketches of 
public men, which in style of expres- 
sion and skill in analysis stands alone 
in contemporaneous literature. His 
studies of such characters as Grover 
Cleveland and Thomas B. Reed de- 
serve to be rescued from the careless 
guardianship of newspaper files and 
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given their proper place between bound 
covers. His writings during the Presi- 
dential campaigns of 1896 and 1900 
were most effective as partisan litera- 
ture and were given national circula- 
tion. 

Three years ago Mr. Lewis became 
a resident of New York city. He de- 
cided to terminate his newspaper ca- 
reer and to devote his entire time to 
work of a permanent value. The series 
of magazine articles which has attract- 
ed most attention appeared under the 
title of “Eighteenth Century Sketches.” 
These deal with days spent with such 
characters as Goldsmith, Johnson, Gar- 
rick and other famous authors, poets, 
painters and dandies who made their 
time entrancing to all lovers of English 
literature. 

It is difficult to make an analysis 
which will reveal the secret of an au- 
thor’s charm in style and expression. 
The writings of Alfred Henry Lewis 
bear the impress of his striking indi- 
viduality. They have the “feel” of re- 
sistless force, wielded with the precis- 
ion and delicacy of a rapier in the hand 
of a dashing and practiced fencer. 
There is a confidence in the swing of 
his sentences, a boldness which does 
not offend, and an originality in dic- 
tion and in expression which defies 
verbal description. 


GRrws MIGD 


L. Frank Baum, the author of fairy 
tales, tells a good story at his own ex- 
pense. While at a Southern winter re- 
sort recently, a lady who has a pench- 
ant for meeting all sorts of celebrities, 
secured an introduction to Mr. Baum 
and asked permission to present her 
little daughter, a miss of seven, “who 
knows every one of your books by 
heart.” The young lady, lank-haired 
and round-eyed, extended her hand in 
a mechanical fashion, and _ staring 


straight into the author’s face, she re- 
marked : 

“Mr. Baum, I think you’re a very 
wonderful man!” 

Somewhat embarrassed by this di- 
rect praise, the children’s author patted 
her head and asked : “Why do you say 
that, my dear?” 

“Because mamma told me to,” an- 
swered the child, complacently, and in 
the roar of laughter that followed the 
stricken mother made good her escape. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR JUNE 


1. Henry F. Lyte, ENGLAND, 1793. 
Poems, Chiefly Religious. 


2. Joun L. Spatpinc, Kentucky, 1840. 

The Church and Its Apostolic Ministry— 
The Pastoral Office—A Manual for Moth- 
ers’ Meetings. 


3. JaMES P. Munroe, 
1862. 
The Educational Ideal—A Sketch of the 
Munro Clan. 


4. ANDREW C. WHEELER, NEw York, 1835. 
The Chronicles of Milwaukee—The Twins 
—The Primrose Path of Dalliance. 


5. SAMUEL GARMAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 1846. 

Deep Sea Fishes—The Reptiles and Bat- 
rachians of North America—The Lateral 
Canal System. 


6. Mrs. C. A, WarFIELD, Mississipp1, 1816. 
A Household of Bouverie—The Cardi- 
nal’s Daughter—Sea and Shore. 


7. Georce B. Hitt, ENGLAND, 1835. 

Select Essays of Dr. Johnson—Worldly 
Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield—Unpublished 
Letters of Dean Swift. 


8. Henry C. TruMBULL, 
1830. 

The Blood Covenant—Hints on Child 

Trainng—War Memories of an Army 

Chaplain. 


9. Joun R. ALLEN, Lonpon, 1847. 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain— 
Design and Construction of Dock Walls— 
Monumental History of the Early British 
Church. 
10. Henry S. WaAsHBURN, RHopE ISLAND, 
1813. 
The Mystery of Life—The Vacant Chair 
and Other Poems. 


11. Mrs. HumMpHry Warp, TASMANIA, 1851. 
Robert Elsmere—Helbeck of Bannisdale— 
Lady Rose’s Daughter. 


12. HARRIET MArRTINEAU, NorwicuH, 1802. 
Traditions of Palestine—lIllustrations of 
Political Economy—Eastern Life. 


13. Witu1AM B. Yeats, DusBLin, 1865. 
The Wanderings of Oisin—A Book of 
Irish Verse—The Wind Among the Reeds. 


14. THoMAS PENNANT, WALES, 1726. 
_ British Zoology—Tour in Scotland—Tour 
in Wales. 


15. Espen G. Scorr, PENNSYLVANIA, 1836. 

Interstate Law of Pennsylvania—Develop- 
ment of Constitutional Liberty—Reconstruc- 
tion During the Civil War. 
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16. FRANK L. Humpureys, New York, 
1868. 
The Evolution of Church Music—The 


Mystery of Passion—Clerical Education. 


17. Ecpert L. Vite, NEw York, 1825. 
Handbook for Active Service—Topo- 
graphical Atlas of City of New York. 


18. Eowarp A. Bowser, CANADA, 1845. 
Academic Algebra—College Algebra— 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 


19. HERMANN E. Von Host, Livonia, 1841. 

Constitutional History of the United 
States—Constitutional Law of the United 
States—John C. Calhoun. 


20. CHarLtES T. Brooks, MASSACHUSETTS, ~ 
1813. 
The Simplicity of Christ—Songs of Field 
and Flood—William Elery Channing. 


21. Giorce P. Bristot, New York, 1856. 
Selected Orations of Lysias—The Teach- 
ing of Greek in Secondary Schools. 


22. Cy WarMAN, ILutnots, 1855. 
Snow on the Headlight—Frontier Stories 
—The Story of the Railroad. 


23. WitL1AM W. Jounson, New York, 1841. 

Theoretical Mechanics—Differential Equa- 
tions—Elementary Treatise on the Integral 
Calculus. 


24. Brooks ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS, 1848. 
America’s Economic Supremacy—The 
Law of Civilization and Decay. 


25. Joun H. Tooxe, ENGLAND, 1736. 
Epea Pteroenta; or, The Diversions of 
Purley. 


26. THomAs W. EpMonpson, ENGLAND, 
1869. 
Worked Examples in Codrdinate Geom- 


etry—Mensuration and Spherical Geometry. 


27. Paut L. Dunsar, Onto, 1872. 
Lyrics of Lowly Life—The Uncalled— 
The Sport of the Gods. 


28. Wimuu1AM E. Barton, ILtinois, 1861. 
Hero in Homespun—Pine Knot—The 
Prairie Schooner. 


29. Puineas C. HEADLEY, NEw York, 1819. 
Women of the Bible—Half-Hours in Bi- 
ble Lands—Public Men of To-Day. 


30. Herpert D. Warp, 
1861. 
The Burglar Who Moved Paradise—The 
Lost Hero—The Light of the World. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
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Mrs. Elinor Glyn, author of “The 
Reflections of Ambrosine,” has written 
to her publishers to express a very 
just indignation at the way in which 
her name is constantly associated with 
books about “Elizabeth” which she did 
not write and never means to write. 
Ever since Mrs. Glyn wrote “The 
Visits of Elizabeth,” her fame has been 
used as capital for other persons, and 
her characters have been more or less 
plagiarized despite her earnest pro- 
tests. The most recent and one of the 
most flagrant cases of the sort occurs 
in an announcement of a.new “Eliza- 
beth” book, so expressed as to leave 
with the reader the impression that 
Mrs. Glyn wrote it, without actually 
stating the fact. Mrs. Glyn now writes 
from England to say that she knows 
nothing whatever about this book, and 
to express her regret that her Ameri- 
can readers should be so misled in the 
matter. The book is announced as 
“Elizabeth’s Children.” “Why not 
Jane’s Children or any one else’s?” 
writes Mrs. Glyn. Why not, indeed? 
Mrs. Glyn will visit friends in America 
this summer. 


Will N. Harben, the author, had an 
amusing experience with a detective 
while he was writing “The Substitute.” 
One of the maids of his household had 
been discharged, and coincidently with 
her departure some of Mrs: Harben’s 
jewelry disappeared. A detective was 
summoned, and after a prolonged in- 
terview with the maid he reported that 
he could discover no evidence of the 
crime. He so promptly exonerated the 
girl, in fact, that it seemed strange, and 


Mr. Harben became more interested 
than ever as he and the detective 
talked. 

“IT guess the jewels ‘Il turn. up all 
right,” the detective said, looking sig- 
nificantly at the author. 

“What do you mean?” said Mr. 
Harben. 

“Oh, nothin’ particuler. The girl 
says you haven’t got any regular occu- 
pation.”’ 

Mr. Harben stared. Was he sus- 
pected of stealing his own property? 
He took the man into his library and 
showed him “Abner Daniel” and other 
novels, including a detective story. At 
sight of the latter the man’s eyes light- 
ed up. 

“Oh, I see,” he said, “you’re a writ- 
ing man, and you just wanted copy for 
a new detective story, so you just, that 
is to say, hid the jewelry! Well, good 
day, sir.” And Mr. Harben was left 
standing aghast in his library. He 
never recovered the property, and he 
and his family have wondered ever 
since what that Becky Sharp of a maid 
could have said to the detective. 


* * * 


The announcement that Miss Hallie 
Erminie Rives, the Virginian novelist, 
was seriously considering the plan of 
giving up literature for the footlights 
to assume the role of the heroine in 
the dramatization of her late novel, 
“Hearts Courageous,” has-inspired one 
budding poet to song. 

‘ The authoress’s notable possession 
is a wonderful head of curling hair of 
the tint that Dido and other fascinating 
women of antiquity have possessed. In- 
terviewers have called it by such terms 





as 


~ 
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as “flame-washed,” “Swedish yellow,” 
“beaten-bronze,” “‘tawny-russet” and 
“streaked amber.” Others have con- 
tented themselves with the more ob- 
vious adjective of three letters. Miss 
Rives was once heard to say that when, 
as a child, she asked her “black mam- 
my” why her hair was not like other 
children’s, the old woman used to say, 
“Honey-chile, ah ’specks, fo’ yo’ was 
borned, yo’ done runned th’oo hell 
b’ar-headed.” 

The poetical effort referred to, Miss 
Rives found in her mail the other day. 
It was unsigned and the authoress has 
been passing it around among her 
friends with joy. It ran as follows: 


A RHYME OF REDHEADS. 
I warble no ballad of sense or of salad, 
But a rhyme of a torrid intention, 
For I sing of the red that emblazons the 
head 
Of a type that’s too many to mention. 
It’s wiry and fiery and always inspiry, 
And very, oh, very well bred; 
It’s a vision Elysian of tints that are 
Titian— 
That’s red!—red!!—RED!!! 


Now, lithe Mrs. Carter, who chews cream- 
a-tartar 
And zazas her frizzes of auburn, 
Has a head of rare.red (tho’ a rival has 
said os 
That she wouldn’t for money so daub 
hern!). 
It’s gushy and blushy, and maybe not lushy, 
Though very, oh, very well-fed. 
But I sing of an airy, new, cap capillary 
As red!—red!!—RED!!! 


For Mrs. Brown Potter, a new plan has got 
her, 
To put in a play galumpageous, 
A fresh tawny-top. ’neath whose sorrel- 
hued mop 
Grew the story 
ageous.” 
Oh. it’s rough on the yellows, the blacks 
and prunellas, 
But it’s very, oh, very well said, 
That the cerebral color that yanks the big 
cruller, * 
Is red!—red!!—RED!!! 


x * < * 


we call “Hearts Cour- 
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William Farquhar Payson, whose 
new novel, “The Triumph of Life,” is 
calling forth the most diverse opinions, 
had an amusing escape from robbery, 
and perhaps murder, by a Silician brig- 
and not long ago. Mr. Payson and his 
wife, wandering about a remote part of 
Sicily, came face to face with a locally 
notorious brigand, who might have 
been a model for a comic opera cos- 
tumer. Mr. Payson was immediately 
seized with a desire to photograph the 
man, but no sooner did he move to 
adjust his camera than the brigand’s 
hand moved to his dirk. Mr. Payson 
politely laid aside the camera, and 
proceeded to explain in his most dul- 
cet Italian. Slowly, but surely, he dis- 
covered the inherent vanity of his des- 
perate looking vis-a-vis. The idea of 
a picture of himself in all his glory 
actually softened the fellow, and he 
finally agreed to pose, with the under- 
standing that he should receive the 
picture in return. To explain the na- 
ture of a photograph, Mr. Payson 
thoughtlessly drew from his pocket- 
book a small proof, at the same time 
disclosing a roll of money, which the 
stranger promptly demanded. Mr. 
Payson then explained that if he took 
the money he should not have the pho- 
tograph. The man_ hesitated a mo- 
ment, and chose—the photograph. 


* * * 


Will N. Harben, while gathering 
material in the Georgia mountains for 
his novel, “The Substitute,” one day 
ran across a little congregation on the 
banks of a creek. A country parson, 
without his coat, stood in a group of 
candidates for baptism by immersion, 
while all about on the ground sat the 
spectators. The preacher began with 
the usual defense of his particular 
mode of baptism, and was making a 
long-winded talk when a Methodist 
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parson rose in the crowd and began a 
rather sharp argument against the re- 
marks of the first speaker. Among 
the candidates for immersion was a 
tall, gaunt woman whose hair was 
tightly twisted in a little knot behind 
her head. It was plain from the way 
she kept rolling and unrolling her poke 
bonnet in her hands and the flashing 
of her eyes, that she was growing im- 
patient. Presently she spoke out. “Look 
here, Brother Quagmire,” she said, 
frowning darkly, “ef you are a-goin’ 
to baptize me you'd better set about it; 
the sun’s goin’ down an’ I got three 
miles to walk. I don’t care a red cent 
how that thar man was baptized. I 
say ef you’re a-goin’ to put me under 
the water to-day you’d better do it. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to stand here with these 
thin things on an’ catch my death o’ 
cold listenin’ to what any Methodist 
has to say.” She was immediately 
baptized. 


The fame of J. J. Bell’s “Wee Mac- 
greegor,” though only published in 
Great Britain a few months ago, and 
more recently in America, soon spread 
to Australia, where a local poet, read- 
ing the story when it came out in the 
Glasgow Herald, was inspired with a 
poem in which this is an extract: 


“WEE MACGREEGOR” IN AUSTRALIA. 
What callan’s this that gars us smile, 
It’s jist Macgreegor. 
What! Him that John bids fair tae spile? 
Oh, ay! Macgreegor! 
I’m shair! here’s thirteen thoosan’ mile 
Atween our door an’ Scotia’s isle, 
Yet ilka week, when “mail-day’s” in, 
I’m fairly deavened wi’ the din. 
I tak’ the Herald frae postie’s haun, 
Up gets a yell through a’ the Laun, 
I scarce can toddle tae the door 
Ere I’m beset by hauf a score 
Crying oot, “Macgreegor !” 


* a * ~ 
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But, Maister Bell! whit’s this ye’re sayin’ 
Aboot Macgreegor? 
Don’t pit a stopper on the wean, 
Puir Wee Macgreegor. 
He’s weel enough. an’ only young, 
We'd miss his pranks an’ chattering tongue. 
Wha’ll catch us “partans,” “dae recites,” 
And gi’e the “draygon” unco frights? 
An’ “Grumphy!” Leezie! Gran’pa! John! 
Tell Maister Bell tae leeve him on. 
There’s lots oot here that like his caper. 
Mind, “J. J. B.,” we'll stop the paper 
Withoot Macgreegor. 
Wm. Tanner. , 


New South Wales. 
*x * aK 


All ex-newspaper men like occasion- 
ally to talk about “old times” in that 
fascinating profession. The author of 
“Under the Rose,” Frederic S. Isham, 
is no exception to the rule. Among 
the many experiences he tells, is one in 
which he mystified the “other fellow” 
—the man on the other paper of 
course. They were both out in the state 
in a certain town in Michigan, cover- 
ing a special assignment. The “other 
fellow,” however, ran across some- 
thing “large’—quite another matter 
than the affair both were working on. 
The more sacredly to guard his scoop, 
he hied him out of town to an adjoin- 
ing hamlet, and from the latter place 
telegraphed his story. _Mr. Isham was 
seated in the telegraph office, smoking 
his cigar that evening when the oper- 
ator—faithless minion!—looked up. 
“Hello! Blank is sending some hot 
stuff.. Whew! The wire is just siz- 
zling.” And jokingly read the mes- 
sage as it clicked across the keyboard 
from the neighboring burg. It took 
about half an hour to read and. when 
the obliging operator reached “thirty” 
—the finale!—the author of “Under 
the Rose” promptly wired a summary 
to his own paper. Andever since the 
“other fellow” has been wondering; 
he alone knew the story, and yet his 
cherished “scoop” was no scoop; his 
information mysteriously ceased to be 
“under the rose.” 
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J. A. Altsheler, whose new novel of 
the fall of Richmond, “Before the 
Dawn,” has just been published, says, 
in reading the files of papers during 
the war, he discovered the fact, curious 
to him, that the Southern newspapers 
of the time were filled with love stories 
and sentimental verse. Times were so 
tense and disaster so inevitable in those 
last days, Mr. Altsheler concludes, that 
people sought some relief in songs and 
reading of this sort. 


Mr. Laurence Hutton is making a 
collection of plaster casts of hands of 
famous people. He has lately secured 


one of Helen Keller, whose autobiog- 
raphy, “The Story of My Life,” is one 
of the most interesting books this year. 
He regards this particular cast very 
highly on account of its artistic finish. 


All the lines of the skin, and even the 
little nerve cushions on the tips of her 
fingers, with which she feels so ac- 
curately, are plainly discernible in the 
plaster. Beneath each cast Mr. Hut- 
ton writes some appropriate lines. Be- 
neath that of Miss Keller’s hand is the 
following : 


“She is deaf to sound all about us: 
What she sees we cannot understand; 
But her sight’s at the tip of her fingers 
And she hears through the touch of her 
hand.” 


A young American woman who had 
the exceedingly rare privilege of inter- 
viewing the author of “Lady Rose’s 
Daughter,” Mrs. Humphry Ward, re- 
ports that the author’s portraits do not 
do justice to a very English, fresh- 
colored, and agreeable face. She also 
brought away the impression of a man- 
ner which combined graciousness with 
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the dignity of a grande dame. Mrs. 
Ward’s daughter, who was present, is 
also described as an altogether charm- 
ing English girl who is not devoted to 
literary work. 


The Book-Lover for May-June is 
an Emerson Centenary Number. The 
frontispiece is a photogravure of “the 
old manse” and there are a number of 
new and interesting articles, mostly il- 
lustrated, and written by representa- 
tive men of letters, upon the great 
American essayist and his work. 
There is also much interesting and val- 
uable matter of a miscellaneous na- 
ture, the whole making a very com- 
plete and highly profitable number. 


A newly established magazine of 
more than ordinary value and interest 
is the Masters in Music, a sort of com- 
panion periodical to Masters in Art. 
The new paper takes up each month 
one great composer, whose portrait 
figures as frontispiece and whose biog- 
raphy is entertainingly set forth. This 
is supplemented by appreciations of 
the subject’s abilities, genius and 
achievements derived from eminent 
critics and the magazine is concluded 
by musical selections, both vocal and 
instrumental, such as represent the 
master at his best. The idea is a fine 
one; it gives us the life and a por- 
tion of work in compact form, the one 
complementing the other, so that our 
interpretation of the great mind is ren- 
dered more intimate and accirate. The 
first issue was in January and the 
first subject was Mozart. February 
considered Chopin, March Gounod, 
April Mendelssohn and May Grieg. 
Raff is promised us for June. 
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BOOK CHATS WITH READERS 


All that is good and great in human 
achievement is and must be founded 
upon sincerity and truth. All those of 
our race who have ranked and do rank 
among the creators of the. best. and 
mightiest productions in art, music or 
literature, all those who are accounted, 
in short, the “great” people of the 
world whether of this or of any other 
age, have been and are men and wom- 
en possessed of these essential quali- 
ties in their highest and most refined 
form. We may scan the pages of his- 
tory, we may review the names that 
rank in the annals of the arts, we may 
study carefully the characters of each 
and all, and in every case we shall find 
the same foundation characteristics of 
success. 

Brutus—the noblest Roman of them 
all; Dante—the mightiest monarch of 
poetry that ever gave his verse unto 
the world; Michael Angelo—the most 
sweeping and impressive wielder of 
the brush and molder of the clay that 
ever the centuries have looked upon; 
Mozart—the most truly inspired, the 
most perfectly balanced harmonist of 
the ages. Lastly—Shakespeare and 
Milton—the one, the greatest example 
of creative power—the other, the most 
sublime of the disciples of the poetic 
muse. 

Brutus sacrificed friendship, moral 
impulse—life, for the sake of his noble 
principle. Dante only produced his 
best when the agonies of exile and the 
sorrows of disappointment burst his 
heart and flowed forth like burning 
lava. Michael Angelo wrought with 


clay as his massive soul dictated, and 
that might and massiveness took form 
in his work. 

In the soul is conceived that which 
may be. It remains for man to carry it 
forth to fulfill its proper destiny. Man 
is, however, but an instrument, the 
true guide and inspiration is the spirit 
encased within. Let man follow the di- 
rections of this spirit and all will be 
and end well, but let him rebel against 
this potent, though exacting guardian 
and failure will enstamp itself upon 
his handiwork. 

To write we must feel, to paint we 
must feel, to compose we must also 
feel. All things that endure are the 
results of creative energy, and creative 
energy is a tide that ebbs and flows in 
accordance with the decrees of no man. 

If inspiration were the cause of all 
novels, all poems, all productions of 
whatever class, how many of our pres- 
ent day novelists particularly would be 
writing? There are probably more 
born tradesmen, more born wives and 
mothers in the vast concourse of pres- 
ent day writers than there are in half 
the rest of humanity put together. But 
wifehood and motherhood cannot sat- 
isfy ambition, or perhaps worse, com- 
mercialism, therefore it is that the 
world groans beneath the weight of 
countless fruitless efforts, its progress 
is retarded by the concentrated feeble 
endeavors, individually weak, individ- 
ually harmless, but compacted, strong 
in their measure of injurious impedi- 
ment. 
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People are growing a little doubtful 
of free libraries as centres of literary 
light, and suspicions have been uttered 
—and printed—that the institutions 
which were to bring the noblest and 
best that has been thought and written 
within the reach of the humblest have 
succeeded only in disseminating a new 
taste in intoxicants. If Mr. Carnegie 
had begun his philanthropic activity 
forty years ago, he would have met 
with universal applause. For there was 
a time within the memory of the mid- 
dle-aged when it was thought that the 
general populace was hungering for 


the world’s classics, that if only the 


two could be brought into free and 
easy contact nothing more would re- 
main to be done. The world would be 
educated, literary, cultured. Then 
came a dim perception that people, 
when they read at all, read for pleas- 
ure, and that the majority find their 
pleasure in reading something that is 
written on their own level, and are as 
uneasy in the best literary society as a 
plasterer would be at a Mayfair dinner 
party. Wherefore there was founded 
the Home Reading Union, the object 
of which was to induce its members 
to read for a certain time every day 
something “improving.” A _ certain 
number of people stuck doggedly to 
their vows, and we believe the world’s 
classics secured some patronage from 
young ladies at the interval between 
high school and matrimony. But the 
statistics afforded by the sad custo- 
dians of free libraries prove that those 
institutions exist mainly for the free 
distribution of current fiction which 
to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, and that the customers of 
free libraries seldom or never put down 
an order for an immortal. That is 
placed to the discredit of the free li- 
brary. What else could be expected? 
Does any one read the world’s classics ? 


A S$ 
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Speaking roughly, and setting ten 
against a million, we should say that 
no one does. 

The statement that no one reads the 
best-known authors is a paradox; but 
it is true. Its seeming absurdity comes 
from the fact that everyone knows 
their names. Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, Shakespeare. Every man who 
has read anything would feel aggrieved 
at the suspicion that he did not know 
something of each. But who—beyond 
the small proportion of men who have 
read for classical honors at the univer- 
sities—knows anything of Homer? 
Pope’s Homer is not Homer at all, and 
Butcher and Lang’s Translation is only 
a glorified crib. Even our English 
Milton—well—have you ever seen a 
man or a woman reading Milton in a 
railway train? Macaulay once was en- 
gaged in a dinner-table dispute as to 
the merits of “Paradise Lost.” He was 
the one detractor against many admir- 
ers. And it presently appeared that 
Macaulay was the only one at the table 
who had read “Paradise Lost.” There 
are some classics that the children of 
well-regulated households are made to 
read, the “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
Scott’s novels, for example; but the 
child who is not so fortunate in com- 
pulsion has probably missed his last 
chance of acquaintance with books he 
will henceforth know by name. The 
list might be extended to Bacon’s Es- 
says, Butler’s “Hudibras,” Keats’ “En- 
dymion,” Byron’s “Childe Harold”: 
they are not “asked for.” But let us 
keep to the original list, and add only 
Chaucer and Spenser. All men speak 
with respect of Edmund Spenser 
(though some confuse him with his 
namesake Herbert). But a small table- 
cloth would cover the men of London 
who have read the “Faerie Queene.” 
On the other hand, there are probably 
few men of education in London, liv- 
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ing in well furnished houses, who do 
not possess a copy of the “Faerie 
Queene.” The constant flow of new 
editions of Great Authors is decep- 
tive. They are regarded as part 
of the necessary furniture of the 
house—not of the mind; and _ hav- 
ing been duly and dutifully bought 
they are taught to know their place on 
their appointed shelf. They are taken 
as read. A man who was caught read- 
ing “Paradise Lost” for pleasure 
would find himself half-way between 
shame at the need for introduction to 
so old a friend and confusion at being 
discovered in an eccentricity. There 
are few men now who, when a new 
book is published, read an old one. 
More familiar is the spectacle of a man 
sitting down—with the world’s classics 
around him and within an arm’s reach 
—to read the latest novel from Mu- 
die’s. Those other works that stand 
silent and solemn upon the shelves are 
of infinitely greater import. He would 
never dream of denying that. But they 
are behind him; theoretically he has 
read them; or, if in a moment of hon- 
esty with himself he admits that he has 
not yet read them, he is determined to 
do so when business, the newspaper, 
and the novel will grant ‘him that “‘lit- 
tle time we snatch from time.” But 
the time never was and never will be; 
and his son will sell off the copies of 
the world’s classics with the rest of the 
furniture and buy himself the latest 
fashien in chairs, tables and editions. 
He will buy the classics, as his father 
before him, paying -the ransom for 
freedom to read what he pleases. 

One may, however, view the situa- 
tion with perfect equanimity. This ig- 
noring of the greatest writers is no 
new thing, and it is only the allusive- 
ness of current literature, with the as- 
sumption that everybody has. read 
everything, that forces the ordinary 
man of ordinary education into a life 
of self-deception. For it is not only 
true that—roughly speaking—no one 
reads the world’s classics to-day; it is 
also true that no one ever did read 


them. Without a certain effort to get 
at the right point of view, one is apt 
to miss the focus in looking at literary 
fame. The praise of Virgil, for exam- 
ple, has rung through nearly twenty 
centuries. But who were the bell-ring- 
ers? One forgets that this universal 
clangor was made by a comparatively 
small knot of enthusiastic readers and 
scholars. There was no “reading pub- 
lic” in the modern sense when the Aen- 
eid was written and copied and handed 
about among the few and fit. We talk 
of Athens as the home of culture; but 
the Athenian read nothing. The con- 
ditions were much the same when Mil- 
ton received for “Paradise Lost” a 
mere fraction of what a popular writer 
of to-day would get for a short story. 
It was the market price ; for most Eng- 
lishmen could not read it, and most of 
the rest did not want to read it. But 
there were just a few who were ready 
to receive it. And the growth of the 
“reading public” of to-day has made 
very little difference. For these people 
who flock to the circulating library are 
not the people whose analogues were 
rushing after Sophocles’ MSS. or wait- 
ing for Virgil’s final emendations that 
he never made, or welcoming Chaucer, 
or hailing Milton. They are the people 
who in former times would have found 
their amusement in-the circus, the 
arena, the cock-fight, or the bear-pit. 
They have lately discovered the fas- 
cination of print. That is all. 

But the influence of the great writ- 
ers is not diminished. There are still, 
as always, the few and fit, and through 
them the classics are distilled and filter 
through to the masses beneath. The 
influence is indirect, but real and potent 
enough. You may see it most especial- 
ly in that of the Bible. There is no 
book, one may say, published in the 
English tongue which does not show 
some runlets from that source, even 
though the writer has not looked inside 
the covers of the Bible since his in- 
fancy. How much of Shakespeare has 
filtered through into the literature of 
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the moment! The great writer does 
not perish because he is read no more 
to-day than he ever was. He is read, 
as he always was, by the few, and 
these pass on his influence by innum- 
erable channels and levels. These, to 
vary the metaphor, are as Darwin’s 


earth-worms, fertilizing the literary 
soil. And if people do not read Homer, 
has he not reached the people by way 
of “Ulysses” and the stage? And are 
we not promised two plays with Dante 
as the hero?—London Academy and 
Literature. 
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The advent of this page, which we have entitled ‘‘Timely Topics,’’ is an 
attempt by Book News to bring before its readers a list of books on the most 
discussed subjects, such subjects as are uppermost in the minds of the American 
reader. From practical experience, we have no doubt that the following list will be 
appreciated, because more and more American readers are demanding books on 
subjects which years ago were read only by Collegians, or people closely associated 
with them. For instance, Russia at the present time, with her seizing of Manchuria 
and encroachments on China, has become one of the important readable topics, and 


_aconsideration of the same would also call for some reading on International Law. 


Sociological Works—The Trusts, the Labor Question (especially relating to this 
country) are among the most timely books that we can mention, and are in these 
days written in a manner adapted to the uses of even the busiest of persons ; in 
other words, we might say that many of them are often as interestiag in their 


style as is the modern novel. 


The latest trip of the Southern Educational Board to Hampton, Tuskegee, 
Atlanta and other places, dealing with the educational development of the negro, 
naturally refers us to such a man (and his books) as Booker T. Washington. 

These subjects and more are grouped under their separate headings. 

In connection with this page, we should be pleased to receive at any time, sug- 
gestions relative to its development, and if there should be any book overlooked by 
us we should feel gratified to have our attention called to it, that we might supply 


the omission. 
Sociological Works, Finance, Govern- 
ment, The Trusts, Etc. 


A Century of American Diplomacy. 
John W. Foster. 2 vols. 

The Social Unrest. John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Citizen in His Relation to the 
Industrial Situation. Bishop Potter. 

The Workingman and the Social 
Problem. Charles Stelzle. 

Democracy and Social Ethics. Jane 
Addams. 

Heredity and Social Progress. Si- 
mon N. Patten. 

American Industrial Problems. W. 
R. Lawson. 


Reciprocity. J. Lawrence Laughlin. 

History of Porto Rico. R. A. Van 
Middledyk. 

Plain Facts as to the Trusts and 
Tariffs. George L. Bolen. 

Monopolies and Trusts. Richard T. 
Ely. 

Economics of Distribution. John A. 
Hobson. 

Economic Crisis. Edward D. Jones. 
Social Evolution. Benjamin Kidd. 

The Rights of Man. Lyman Ab- 
bott, D. D. 

The Battle With the Slum. Jacob 
A. Riis. 

The Leaven in a Great City. Lillian 
W. Betts. 
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How the Other. Half Lives. Jacob 
Riis. 

The Woman Who Toils. Mrs. John 
Van Vorst and Marie Van Vorst. 

Principles of Money. J. Laurence 
Laughlin. 

Trust Finance. E. S. Meade. 

Work of Wall Street. S. S. Pratt. 

Funds and Their Uses. F. A. Cleve- 
land. 

The Trust Problem. J. W. Jenks. 
Books on Southern Education Move- 

ment. 

Up From Slavery. Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Future of the American 
Booker T. Washington. 

The Lower South in American His- 
tory. William Garrott Brown. 

The Souls of Black Folk. W. E. 
Burghardt DuBois. 

Rebuilding of Old Commonwealths. 
Walter H. Page. 
The Orient “and Books Referring 

Thereto. — 


Negro. 


American Diplomacy in the Orient, __ 


John W. Foster. 

As It is in the Philippines. Edgar 
G. Bellairs. 

Yesterdays in the Philippines. Jo- 
seph Earle Stevens. 

The Philippines: The First Civil 
Government. Theodore Roosevelt and 
Civil Government in the Philippines. 
Wm. H. Taft. 

China’s Open Door. 
Wildman. 

Glimpses of China and Chinese 
Homes. Edward S. Morse. 

China in Convulsion. A. H. Smith. 

Narrative of Events in China. 
Henry B. Loch. 

China The Long Lived Empire. E. 
R. S. Scidmore. 

Makers of the New Orient. 
iam Eliot Griffis. 

Mission Problems and Missionary 
Efforts in Southern China. J. Camp- 
bell Gibson. 

Story of China: Inland Missions. 
‘M. G. Guinness. 2 vols. 

Fire and Sword in Shansi. E. H. 
Edwards. 


Rounsevelle 
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Russia. ' 

Greater Russia. Mort Gerraer. 

All the Russias. Henry Norman. 

Prisoners of Russia. Benjamin 
Howard. 

Russia on the Pacific and the Sibe- 
rian Railroad. “Vladimir.” 

The Great Siberian Railway from 
St.. Petersburg to Pekin. Michael 
Myers’ Shoemaker. 

Louisiana Purchase. : 

The Louisiana Purchase. James K. 
Hosmer. - 

The Territorial Growth of the 
United States. William A. Mowry. 

A Short History of the Mississippi 
Valley. James K. Hosmer. 

Germany. 

Germany: Welding of a World 
Power. W. Scheirbrand. 

The German Empire of Today. 
“Veritas.” 

Psycho-Metaphysical Literature. 
_ The Heart of the New Thought. 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

What All the World’s a Seeking. 
Ralph Waldo Trine. 

In Tune with the Infinite. 
Waldo Trine. 

Happiness. Horace Fletcher. 

Menticulture. Horace Fletcher. 

The New World in the New 
Thought. J. T. Bixby. 

Alls Right With 
Charles B. Newcomb. 

Discovery of the Lost Trail. Charles 
B. Newcomb. 

The Law of Psychic Phenomena. 
Thomas J. Hudson. 

The Divine Pedigree 
Thomas J. Hudson. 

A Scientific Demonstration of a Fu- 
ture Life. Thomas J. Hudson. 

Ideal Suggestions Through Mental 
Photography. Henry Wood. 

Studies in the Thought World. 
Henry Wood. 

Symphony of Life. Henry Wood 
Guide Books. 

Almost as timely as the others. We 
mention generally Beadeker, Augus- 
tus Hare’s Works, Cassell’s Pocket 
Guide, The Satchel Guide, etc. 


Ralph 


World. 


the 


of Man. 
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A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 
GREEK—Continued. 


Plutarch. Born about A. D. 50. Died about A. D. 120. 

Plutarch, one of the most celebrated of the ancient writers, was born at 
Chaeroneia, in Boeotia. He was studying philosophy under Ammonius, at 
Delphi, at the time Nero was traveling through Greece in 66 A. D. His family 
was one of distinction and he was employed by his fellow-citizens to fulfill a 
business mission in Rome, and he lectured at Rome in the reign of Domitian, 
though most of his life was spent in his native city. It was somewhat late in 
life that he devoted himself to Roman literature. His great work was his 
“Parallel Lives,” from which Shakespeare took many of his characters. 


Appreciations of Plutarch. 


As a diligent collector of facts, as a warm friend of virtue, as an entertain- 
ing narrator, Plutarch is to be venerated. * * * * * * * Theodore 
Gaza has said that if all books were lost, and he might recover one, it should 
be Plutarch. 


—Dr. Vicesimus Knox, in “Cursory Thoughts on Biography.” 


Our accurate critical historians have a small educational value when set 
against that fine instinct for all true human greatness, and that genial sym- 
pathy with all human weakness, which shine out so conspicuously in the classi- 
cal picture gallery of the rare old Poetian. 

J. Stuart Blackie in “On Self-Culture.” 


SELECTIONS FROM PLUTARCH. 


Seek rather a man without money, than money without a man. 
—Themistocles Apophthegmata. 


Chatterers are not believed even when they are speaking the truth. 
—De Garrulitate. 


Justice is the end of the law, and love is the work of the ruler, and the ruler is the 
likeness of God that orders all things. 


—Ad Principem Ineruditum. 


Inquisitiveness is a sort of love of learning, with other people’s misfortunes for its 
object. —De Curiositate. 


Those who have few wants have not many deficiencies. 
—De Cohibenda Ira. 


Few are those who are endowed at the same time with good fortune and good sense. 
—De Adulatore et Amico. 
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The virtuous soul is pure and unmixed light, springing from the body as a flash of 
lightning darts from the cloud. But the soul that is carnal and immersed in sense, like a 
heavy and dark vapor, can with difficulty be kindled and caused to raise its eyes heaven- 


ward. 


LATIN. 


Cicero. Born B. C, 106. Died B. C. 43. 


M. Tullius Cicero, born on January 3rd, B. C. 106, was a native of the 
city of Arpinum, but received his education at Rome under Greek masters. 
During the scenes of strife between Marius and Sulla he identified himself with 
neither party, devoting himself to the studies that were needful to him as a 
lawyer and orator. He went to Greece to improve his style of composition and 
delivery, returning to Rome in B. C. 77. The following year he was elected 
quaestor, with Sicily for his province and won the esteem and love of all the 
Sicilians by his faithful discharge of his office. In B. C. 63 he was appointed 
consul and gained his well-known glory in suppressing the Catilinian con- 
spiracy, for which service he was honored with the title Pater Patriae. Good 
fortune failed him, however, and he was forced to leave Italy and go to Greece. 
The next year he was recalled and later was appointed pro-consul of Cilicia. 
At the close of the year he returned to Rome where he fell upon the war 
between Caesar and Pompey. After some vacillation, he joined Pompey until 
after the battle of Pharsalia, when he returned to the ranks and the Conqueror 
and was forgiven. From then on till the death of Caesar, he devoted himself 
to his studies. Finally when Octavius joined hands with Lepidus and Antony 
and a list of proscription was made out, Cicero was among the doomed. His 
end was assassination, his head and hands being cut off and by Antony’s orders 


nailed to the rostra. 


Appreciations of Cicero. 


Cicero, the world’s great model in the oratorical and philosophical, is no 
less eminent in the epistolary style. He rivalled his great patterns, the Greeks, 


in eloquence and philosophy ; he excelled them in his letters. 
—Dr. Vicesimus Knox. 


SELECTIONS FROM CICERO. 


At no time does man approach more nearly to the gods than when engaged 


in the rescue of his fellow-man. 
—Pro Ligario. 


To be content with what one has is the greatest and truest riches. 
—Paradoxa. 


The false borders so closely on the true, and the possible on the impossible, 
that the wise man should refrdin from venturing on dangerous ground. 
—Academica. 


The true medicine of the mind is philosophy. 
—Tuscularae Disputationes. 


The human soul, being an offshoot of the divine mind, can be compared with nothing 
else, if it be not irreverent to say so, than with God himself. —Ilbid. 


The power of separating the intellect from the senses, and reason from instinct, is 
characteristic of the highest genius. —Ibid. 


What we call pleasure, and rightly so, is the absence of all pain. 
—De Finibus. 
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Great is the power of conscience, and in both directions, for it frees the innocent from 


all fear, and keeps ever before the eyes of the guilty, the dread of punishment. 
—Pro Milone. 


Our thoughts are free. —Ibid. 


True glory lies in noble deeds. —Philippica I. 


The divine soul is drawn down from its lofty home, and, so to say, plunged into the 


earth, an abode which is by its nature the antithesis of divinity and externity. 
—De Senectute. 


Nature has a standard of living as of everything else. —Ibid. 
Caesar. Born B.C. 100. Died B. C. 44. 


Caius Julius Caesar, the dictator, was the son of C. Julius Caesar and 
Aurelia, and was born on July 12, B. C. 100, and was murdered on March 15, 
B. C. 44. He attached himself to the popular party and married Cornelia, the 
daughter of Cenna, a chief opponent of Sulla, and as a result was proscribed and 
obliged to hide among the Sabines. In B. C. 78 he returned to Rome after 
having served several years in the wars of Asia. Sulla was dead and Caesar 
was made quaestor, then praetor, and finally consul, this last ia B. C. 59, when 
he joined Pompey and Crassus in the first triumvirate. Obtaining the province 
of Gaul, he was nine years occupied in subjugating it, conquering the whole 
of Transalpine Gaul and going as far as Britain. Then the’ trouble arose 
between him and Pompey, and Caesar, crossing the Rubicon, conquered all 
Italy. Having defeated Pompey at Pharsalia, he became master of the Roman 
Empire and caused himself to be proclaimed perpetual dictator. He had 
actually consented to accept the imperial throne when he was murdered by the 


republican party. 


Appreciations of Caesar. 


Caesar—the greatest man of ancient times. 


—Lord Brougham. 


Caesar was endowed with every great and noble quality that could exalt 
human nature, and gave a man the ascendant in society; formed to excel in 
peace as well as war; provident in counsel; fearless in action; and executing 
what he resolved with amazing celerity; generous beyond measure to his 
friends; placable to his enemies; and for parts, learning, eloquence, scarce 


inferior to any man. 
—Dr. Conyers Middleton. 


SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 


It is a common, but natural feeling of mankind, in regard to the unseen, the hidden, 


and the unknown, to err on the side either of over-confidence or of undue apprehension. 
—De Bello Civili. 


Men are generally ready to believe what they wish to be true. 
—De Belio Galilico. 


It is as a rule, unseen terrors which have the most powerful effect on men’s minds. 
—De Bello Gallico. 


The gods sometimes grant greater prosperity and a longer period of impunity to those 
whom they wish to punish for their crimes, in order that they may feel more acutely a 
change of circumstances. 
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Written in honor of the celebration which 1s to take place at Valley Forge on June 19. 


While the Britishers made revelry 

In the good old Quaker town, 

Our brave fathers suffered hunger’s pangs, 

And ‘neath the cold, sank down 

At Valley Forge, where Winter glowered low 

And deep snow lay, 

To suck the blood from unclad feet, 

While keen, cold winds blew bleak 

On forms grown lean, whose scant attire 

Could ill defy the chill and lack of warming fire. 


Not e’en had the stress of heated battle tasked 

Bold courage like this direful war, 

With elements, that, counterpoised 

Against the patriot cause, 

Called nature into treacherous conspiracy 

And turned Fate’s face aside, 

To bend with smiling countenance 

Upon the gay-trapped foe. 

Time seemed to pause and patiently await 

The struggle’s end, ’twixt freedom’s cause and unjust hate. 


Thus passed the days, and o’er the patriot camp 
There spread the black pall of a dread disease, 
Snatching last hope and leaving sore despair, 

As hour by hour the Death-swept ranks decreased. 
Then in the snowy woods nearby, the house, 

Brave Washington fell down upon his knees 

And bared his heart unto the only Power, 

That now could grant his deep wounds ease, 

And, lo! that prayer in simple faith so made 

The Great Ear reached and brought the needed aid. 


In the years that have followed that winter drear, 
To us, who now backward look, 
The site of those scenes, with its memories dear, 
Has become as hallowed ground, 
As the top-most peak of American pride, 
Wherein our most secret powers reside. 
And on those spots touched with the gore 
Of men so true, though so sorely tried, 
We now would show the vast honor due 
Those blood fed roots from whose sturdy strength 
Our glorious nation grew: 
QO. Mac D. 
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FIFTY FAVORITE BOOKS 


The New York State Library’s list 
of books of the year, just published, 
contains 886 titles, says the N.Y. Times 
Saturday Review. These were chosen 
from 7,833 books published last year. 
The list was then, as usual, submitted 
to the librarians of this State, and 
other persons, for a vote as to which 
are the best fifty for the uses of a 
village library. The State Librarian 
explains that the list of the “best fifty” 
(with four titles added for good meas- 
ure), resulting from that vote, and 
herewith printed, would not probably 
meet the approval of any individual 
voter. Later in the year the State Li- 
brary will publish its annual list of 250 
books which it judges to be the best of 
the year. The tentative list of fifty 
“best books” for a village library fol- 
lows, with the number of votes each 
received appended : 


Wister, Owen—The Virginian 

Riis, J. A—Battle with the Slum 

Smith, F. H.—Fortunes of Oliver Horn. 54 

Johnston, Mary—Audrey 

Beard, Lina and A. B.—What a Girl Can 
Make and Do 

Doubleday, Mrs. N. 
Attract the Birds 

Gordon, C. W., “Ralph Connor” pseud.— 
Glengarry School Days............... 37 

Van Dyke, H. J—The Blue Flower 

Fiske, John—New France and New Eng- 


B. De G.—How to 


Martin, G. M—Emmy Lou: Her wren 

Higginson, T. W.—Henry W sy 
Longfellow 

Lorimer, G. H.—Letters from a Self- 
made Merchant to His Son 

Barrie, J. M—Little White Bird 

Dixon, Thomas, Jr.— The 
Spots 

Wilson, T. W.—History of the American 
People 

Doyle, A. C.—Hound of the Baskervilles.29 

Fiske, John—Essays Historical and Lit- 


Leopard's 


Glasgow, Ellen—The Battleground. . 


Hale, E. E—Memories of a Hundred 
Years 
Kipling, Rudyard—Just So Stories...... 


Larned, J. N., ed.—Literature of Amer- 
ican History 


Addams, Jane—Democracy and Social 


Eastman, C. A.—Indian Boyhood 


‘ Hosmer, J. K.—History of the Louisiana 


Purchase 


Kroeger, A. B.—Guide to the Study of 
Reference Books 


Mathews, F. S.—Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers 


Woodberry, G. E.—Nathaniel Hawthorne.26 

Higginson, T. W.—John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier 

Norman, Henry—All the Russias 


Daskam. J. D—Madness of Philip and 
other Tales of Childhood 


Dunne, F. P., “Martin Dooley,” pseud.— 
Observations of Mr. Dooley 


Kennan, George—Tragedy of Pelée 


Singleton, Esther, comp.—Famous_Paint- 
ings as Seen and Described by Famous 
Writers 


Wet, C. R. de—Three Years’ War 

Carnegie, Andrew—Empire of Business. .22 

New International Encyclopedia 

Banks, N. H.—Oldfield 

Garland, Hamlin—Captain of the Gray 
Horse Troop 

Howells, W. D.—Literature dnd Life. ...21 

Tarkington, Booth—The Two Vanrevels.21 

Bubier, E. T., (Edward Trevert)—A. B. 
C. of Wireless Telegtaphy 


Colquhoun;’A. R.—Master of the Pacific. 20 
Earle. Mrs. Alice, “( Morse)—Sindidls 
and Roses of Yesterday 


Newcomb, Simon—Astronémy for Every- 


body 
Roberts, C. G. D.—Kindred of the Wild.20 
Stephen, Leslie—George Eliot 
Washington, B. T.—Character Building .20 
Henderson, C. H.—Education and the’ 
Larger Life 
Long, W. J.—School] of the Woods 
Cuyler, T. L.—Recollections of a roe 


Lang, Andrew, ed.—Book of Romance. 8 

Riley, J. W.—Book of Joyous Children. .18 

Thwaites, R. G—Daniel Boone 

Wiggin, Mrs. K. D., and Smith, N 
comp.—Golden Numbers 
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Gallantry is a noble quality when joined to wisdom and foresight ; alone, 
it leads into pits and blind alleys. —The Grey Cloak. 


All intellectual pessimism is a sign of the rupture of vital connections. 
Man becomes pessimistic when he has lost touch with the forces that sustain the 
world. —The Better Way. 


Success in life is determined by the victories we win. Only he who tri- 
umphs over obstacles is a successful man. —Living for the Best. 


As long as women keep their heads clear, their hearts are’ in no immediate 
danger. —The Wisdom of the Foolish and the Folly of the Wise. 


The thorns that guard the pleasures of this life are not the only thorns 
along our path; and if we must in any case be stung, let us rather risk the pen- 
alties of moderate enjoyment than those pains whose sharpness is not mitigated 
by reward of any kind. —The Reflections of a Lonely Man. 


To be content is to have desires which can be satisfied. 
—The Voice of the Desert. 


Trouble never prolongs its acquaintance with youth, for the heart and 
shoulders of youth are strong. —The Grey Cloak. 


Only in suffering, in willing sacrifice, and in death transformed into action, 
does the higher life appear. —The Better Way. 


To many a man there is no object in this earth that appeals to his admira- 
tion as a person who makes the best of himself under difficulties. 
—Living for the Best. 


The only certain safety in this world is in the grave. There we may be as 
safe as none but the dead men can be. No evil agency can harm the dead; 
the living are in constant danger. —The Reflections of a Lonely Man. 


Plato is responsible for many a ridiculous situation and not a few tragedies. 
—The Wisdom of the Foolish and the Folly of the Wise. 


The love we have deserved will stand faithfully by us; we may rely on 
reaching it, and the more space in our life and feeling it incloses, the more 
space there will be for our future happiness. It is through loving we learn to 
love. —Thyra Varrick. 


All things are born to die save thought; and if in passing we leave but a 
single thought which will add beauty to his existence, one does not live in vain. 
—The Grey Cloak. 


Love, like all passion, occupies itself almost wholly with the present; the 
promise of future rewards does not appease, nor approaching disaster wholly 
dismay it. —The Modern Obstacle. 
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The June Century opens with an 
article, “The Sultan of Morocco Jour- 
neys Toward Fez,” written and illus- 
trated by Arthur Schneider, an 
American artist, who lived for four- 
teen months with the sultan, and 
who described in the May Century his 
efforts to teach his majesty drawing. 
Henry Norman and G. C. Ashton 
Jonson, the latter a practical Stock 
Exchange man, describe the London 
Stock Exchange, with pictures by 
Andre Castaigne. Howard Crosby 
Butler, author of the lately published 
book, “The Story of Athens,” describes 
“The Land of Deserted Cities” in an 
account of the recent American expedi- 
tion to northern-central Syria. Her- 
mann Klein’s article on “Modern Mu- 
sical Celebrities” gives reminiscences 
of many well-known people connected 
with the opera, including Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Luigi Mancinelli, Nordica, 
Melba, Lasalle, Minnie Hauk and 
others. 


Among the papers of general inter- 
est in the current number of Scribner's 
are “A New Playground in the New 
World,” by Edward Whymper; the 
second of General J. B. Gordon’s ar- 
ticles reminiscent of his experiences in 
the Civil War; “The Modern French 
Girl,” by Mrs. P. G. Hamerton, and 
Ernest Piexotto’s “The Cliff-Dwellers 
in France.” “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” continues to interest 
the readers, and the number closes 
with several short stories. 


John La Farge contributes to the 
current number of McClure’s the first 
paper on “The Barbizon School,” 
which includes a study of Delacroix, 
Decamps and Diaz. “An Ocean 
Graveyard,” by P. T. McGrath, con- 
tains stories of the wrecks and rescues 
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of the Newfoundland coast; A. M. 
Jones writes of “Comedy of the Cate- 
chised ;’ Arthur Stanwood Pier’s se- 
rial comes to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and other fiction is by Henry Harland, 
Alice Brown and Charles B. De Camp. 


The June number of Harper’s con- 
tains two interesting articles of travel 
on “An Italian Fantasy,” by Israel 
Zangwill, a pen picture of Italy of to- 
day; and “Our Appalachians,” by 
Julian Ralph. There is the first part 
of a new novelette by Mary Raymond 
Shipman Andrews; Collins Shackel- 
ford in “The Tragedy of a Map” tells 
the story of the last fatal voyage of the 
Russian explorer Bering; and Alice 
Archer Stevens contributes a paper 
embodying new theories in regard to 
children’s reading and study. 


Robert E. Woods opens the current 
number of Munsey’s with an interest- 
ing article on “The Human Touch in 
Industry.” Among the other papers 
contributed are “King Edward as a 
Theatre-goer,” by Horace Wyndham ; 
“The Making of Ohio,” by Jane W. 
Guthrie; and “Sisterhoods in the Epis- 
copal Church,” by Rev. J. S. Lindsay. 
The short stories are contributed by 
favorite writers. 


Among the illustrated articles in the 
June Cosmopolitan are “The Rose of 
Yesterday and To-Day,” by Katherine 
V. C. Matthews; “Gateways: Artistic 
and Characteristic,” by Phebe West- 
cott Humphreys; and “Floral Head- 
Dresses,” by Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
The fiction is “A Wary Campaigner,” 
by Francis Willing Wharton; “The 
Luck of the Three Sevens,” by R. H. 
Farnham ; and “The Betrothal of Ely- 
pholate Yingst,” by H. R. Martin. The 
usual departments are as interesting as 
ever. 
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The first article in Frank Leslie’s 
deals with “The Deep Sea Sailor,” by 
Broughton Brandenburg, and describes 
sailor life on shore. Milton E. 
Ailes, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, writes of “Our Former 
Presidents ;”’ and John J. Ward con- 
tributes an important paper on “The 
Parasite.” The fiction is represented 
by several good short stories, notable 
among these is Edwin Oviatt’s “At- 
kinson No. 7,” a tale of the Yale-Har- 
vard race. 


Outing for June is a special travel 
number. 
the Duc d’ Abruzzi reached a point 
nearer the North Pole than any other 
man; “On a2 Road Coach,” by Leon- 
idas Hubbard, Jr., is a record of a 
coaching trip over country roads; and 
Charles Belmont Davis pictures the 
characters, types and adventures met 
with on board an ocean liner. There 
are also short stories, with illustrations 
by Frederick Remington and Charles 
Carleton Chapman. 


The leading article in the Atlantic 
is of “The Negro in the Regular 
Army,” by Oswald Garrison Willard. 
Other important papers are a. timely 
study of “The Change in College Life 
in Fifty Years,” by John Bascom, and 
a pungent account of “The Boston Re- 
ligion,” by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
The fiction includes the satisfactory 
conclusion of Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy’s serial, and stories by E. W. 
Hornumg, Lydia Perkins and others. 


The opening story of the June St. 
Nicholas number is entitled “The 
School Room Dog,” by Mary E. Fitz- 
gerald, and is illustrated by Miss Ellen 
B. Thompson, a young Philadelphia 
artist. “Mounting Large Animals” is 
an interesting sketch illustrated from 
photographs showing the process from 
the setting up of the frame and stuffing 
the skin to the finished specimen. The 
boys and girls who enjoy the menag- 


Robert Dunn tells us how - 
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erie will like the story called “Captur- 
ing a Great Serpent.” The serpent es- 
caped from its cage in a circus’ in 
South America and was captured, sin- 
gle-handed, by a hunter. The number 
contains a poem of a more serious na- 
ture—‘“Neighbors,” by Ethel Parton. 
The “neighbors” are General Grant 
and St. Claire Pollock “an amiable 
child”—the latter buried in a little en- 
closed grave not many feet distant 
from the stately tomb of the immortal 
statesman-soldier in Riverside Park, 
New York City. 


The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
for June is by Caroline Gebhardt, en- 
titled “A Lady of Influence,” and is a 
love tale of the Capital and its society 
in the early years of the last century. 
A paper by Henry Oldys, called 
“Woodland Music,” treats seasonably 
of the songs of the wood birds; the 
poetry is full of the fervor of the 
month; while the short stories are as 
up-to-date as usual. The “Walnuts 
and Wine” department is fresh and up- 
to-date, as usual, 


The June number of Everybody's 
shows a very interesting table of con- 


tents. Justus Miles Forman, in “The 
Needle of the Damned,” weaves a diffi- 
cult choice into a somewhat strenuous 
love story; “The Wooing of Ah-Té” 
continues the Indian idyl begun in the 
May number; the “Marquis and Miss 
Sally” is a Western story-by O. Henry; 
“Twice Born,” by Edmund Russell, is 
a description of childhood in India, 
which conjures up the dreamy atmos- 
phere of the East. In “A Dakota Ro- 
mance,” M. W. Law, while telling a 
strong love story, manages to paint a 
convincing picture of emigrant life on 
the Western prairie, and Lillian Pet- 
tingill concludes “Toilers of the 
Home,” making many interesting 
statements about the lives and thoughts 
of servant girls. The four “Little Sto- 
ries of Real Life” in this number are 
above the average. 





Magazines 


“The Main Chance,” by W. Bert 
Foster, is the complete novel which 
opens the June number of the Argosy. 
There is the first installment of a new 
serial by the well-known writer Arthur 
W. Marchmont, new short stories, 
poems, etc. 


Among the interesting articles in 
Pearson's for June there appears “The 
Story of Oregon,” by William Mac- 
Leod Raine; “How to Handle the 
Driving Rein,” by Frank Swales; “The 
Beet Sugar Industry,” by W. Frank 
McClure, and “Photographing From 
a Balloon,” by W. N. Jennings. The 
usual number of short stories close the 
number. 


Among the articles in the June 
Chautauquan are “The Civilization 
Battle,” by Frederic Austin Ogg; 
“Eastern Siberia and Manchuria,” by 
George Frederick Wright; “Historic 
and Scenic Preservation in the United 
States,” by Edward H. Hall; and “The 
Patronage of the Arts and Crafts,” by 
Rho Fisk Zueblin. 


The June installment of “The Farm 
of the Dagger,” by Eden Phillpotts, 
which appears in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, takes the reader well along 
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into the development of the interest- 
ing plot. There is the second of the 
series of articles on “Heroes of Every- 
Day Life;’ “The Migration of Miss 
Nervy” is a tale of the Far West; and 
there are the first chapters of “Nurse 
Norah’s Arabian Nights,” by Elliott 
Flower. 


The Ladies’ World for June contains 
the first installment of a serial by Rose 
Willis Johnson, entitled “The Country 
of Hagar.” Following this are two 
short stories, ““The Professor’s Daugh- 
ter’ and “When Strawberries Were 
Ripe;” a poem by Frank W. Hutt, 
under the heading “Wild Rose;” and 
the various departments are full of 
the usual miscellany of useful and en- 
tertaining matter. 


The first installment of Louise Betts. 
Edward’s' new serial, “In the Spirit,” 
appears in the June number of the 
Housekeeper. “A Trip to the Bottom 
of the Sea” is described by Jessie 
Ackerman ; and “Spinsters Three,” by 
Eliza Orne White, is a picture of life 
in an American village. Mrs. Hiller 
contributes several pages of recipes, 
answers questions sent by perplexed 
readers, and suggests some timely 
methods of entertaining. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE Best Selling List does 
not alter very much in 
these days, despite the im- 

DP mense number of books 

mt from which the public may 

qi\s choose. Whether it is the 

actual merit of the volumes 
themselves or the combined force of 
countless other reasons and considera- 
tions that make for it, we can scarcely 


EJ 


determine, but one thing is patent, the 
reading public has pounced upon Mrs. 
Ward’s new novel and Mrs. Rice’s 
latest creation and has continued to 
cling to them with a zest that is most 
remarkable. “The Filigree Ball,” de- 
spite its depth of interesting power, 
comes in for only a meagre share, com- 
paratively speaking, of the popularity 
it deserves, while “The Pit,” “Wee 
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Macgreegor,” “The Ward of King 
Canute” and “Darrel” bring up a half- 
hearted rear. 

In “Miscellany,” “The Simple Life” 
continues to attract widely ; “The Let- 
ters of a Self-Made Merchant” still 
proves most agreeably in demand, 
while “The Story of My Life,” “The 
Woman Who Toils,” “Winter India” 
and “The Social Unrest” all come in 
for their merited share of demand. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Spenders,” by Harry Leon Wilson. 

“At the Time Appointed,” by A. Maynard 
Barbour. 

“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Simple Life.” by Charles Wagner. 

“Happiness,” by Carl Hilty. 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“A Guide to the Wild Flowers,” by Alice 
Lounsberry. 

“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“The Four Feathers,” by A. E. W. Mason. 

“The Filigree Ball,” by Anna Katherine 
Green. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“The Pit,” by Frank Norris. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“Winter India,” by Eliza R. Scidmore. 

“The Simple Life,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Social Unrest,” by John F. Brooks. 

“First Hand Bits of Stable Lore,” by 
Francis M. Ware. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“Wee Macgregor,” by J. J. Bell. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter,” by Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward. 

“Darrel,” by Irving Bacheller. 

“The Ward of King Canute,” by Ottalie 
A. Liljencrantz. 

“Conjuror’s House,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” by 
Henry A. Shute. 

“The Simple Life.” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Better Way,” by Charles Wagner. 

“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“The Woman Who Toils,” by Bessie and 
Marie Van Vorst. 
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RicHARD HENRY STODDARD, last 
member of the “Old Guard of Ameri- 
can Poets,” died at his home, 329 East 
Fifteenth street, New York, May 12, 
from rheumatism of the heart inciden- 
tal to advanced age. Mr. Stoddard had 
been ill for some time, and it is believed 
that his death was hastened by grief 
as the result of the recent death of his 
wife and his son, Lorimer Stoddard. 
He was the only one of the family left. 

The last of the first great American 
group of purely literary men, Richard 
Henry Stoddard, was born at Hing- 
ham, Mass., July 2, 1825. His father 
was a sea captain and was drowned 
while Richard was still a small boy, so 
that, in 1835, the son went, with his 
mother, to New York, where, after at- 
tending the public schools, the lad was 
put to work at the trade of iron mold- 
ing. At this work he continued until 
1845, all the while robbing himself of 
sleep by reading everything—and par- 
ticularly verse—upon which he could 
lay his hands. 

Naturally, original work was an al- 
most simultaneous step and the young 
man’s first poem appeared in the Union 
Magazine in 1847, when—in the ab- 
sence abroad of the editor, Mrs. Caro- 
line Kirkland—Bayard Taylor, just 
after the publication of “Views 
Afloat,” had temporary charge of that 
publication. Two years later came the 
first volume of Stoddard’s verse, 
“Footprints,” which was well received, 
but afterward suppressed, and then a 
fortunate period of ill-health ended the 
work in the factory and forced its au- 
thor to devote himself entirely to liter- 
ature. 

A period of active production fol- 
‘lowed, the magazines welcomed the 
new poet, the critics praised him and 
the public bought his books. He be- 
came intimate with all the literary men 
of his time and always remained the 
personal friend of the best-known 
American authors. By the aid of Haw- 
thorne, he secured a place in New 
York Custom House, and in 1857 col- 
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lected into book form those “Songs of 
Summer,” of which Stedman has said: 
“It marked a new phase in American 
poetry, wholly devoted, as it was, to 
beauty and feeling, and not to didatics 
or reform.” 

For ten years from 1860 Mr. Stod- 
dard was literary editor of the New 
York World; in 1872 he managed The 
Aldine, a literary journal, and in 1880 
he became literary editor of the New 
York Mail and Express, a post which 
he has since continued to hold in spite 
of a blindness which could check his 
work no more effectually than it could 
sour his always charming disposition. 

He also gathered together the most 
complete of collections of American 
verse to which Mr. Stedman was large- 
ly indebted in compiling his “Ameri- 
can Anthology.” Besides his poems, 
of which a collected edition appeared 
in 1880, Stoddard was the author of 
several literary biographies, while his 
later verse is mostly to be found in 
“The Lion’s Cub, with Other Verses” 
(1890). Before the Army of the Po- 
tomac, at Springfield, Mass., he de- 
livered, in 1878, a poem entitled “The 
Victories of Peace,” and was the same 
year the Phi Beta Kappa poet at Har- 
vard. 

Stoddard’s position as a critic was 
such that he could be of the greatest 
help to young authors, and a chance to 
assist a deserving writer to recognition 
he never threw away. He was the first 
American reviewer to appreciate Kip- 
ling, and from his reprinting and prais- 
ing of “Danny Deaver” dates this Eng- 
lish writer’s American popularity. 
With a rich fund of humor and anec- 
dote that made him the life of his par- 
ticular circle and a power of irony 
which he never used to an unworthy 
end, his severe and cultured taste was 
nevertheless always ready and eager to 
discern merit in any quarter, and not a 
few American authors of prominence 
owe their initial successes to Stod- 
dard’s printed praise and his still more 
welcome personal appreciation. 
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Archbishop Temple. By Charles H. 
Dant. A popular life of Achbishop Temple 
compiled from the longer life which has 
already apveared, written from the stand- 
point of the strongest personal apreciation, 
and plentily besprinkled with anecdotes. II- 
lustrated. 243 pp. I2mo. 


By Christobel 
pp. 8vo. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
Coleridge. Illustrated. 301 


See review, page 737. 


Kaiser’s Speeches, The. Translated 
and edited with annotations by Wolf von 
Schierbrand. Based upon a _ compilation 
made by A. Oscar Klaussman. With Ger- 
man thoroughness the compiler of “The 
Kaiser’s Speeches” opens his bulky volume 
with a “Note,” follows the note with a 
“Preface,” and concludes. his preliminary 
remarks with an “Introduction.” All of 
which is the more creditable to Mr. von 
Schierbrand’s industry, since he announces 
as his main object the purpose of permit- 
ting the German Emperor to speak for him- 
selfi—to set forth the Kaiser’s own words 
in adequate English that he may be known 
thereby. The author does not hold a brief 
for the defence of the Emperor, and neither 
does he write a bill of complaint. He gives 
Wilhelm’s utterances in English as they 
were made in German, with an eye single 
to conveying the impression intended by 
the speaker; and the translation is clearly 
conscientious and careful. With frontis- 
piece. 332 pp. 8vo—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


Life and Letters of Brooke Foss West- 
cott. By his son, Arthur Westcott. This 
book is interesting to Americans through 
its revelation of English life, the English 
people, and the English attitude toward 
those in temporal or spiritual authority. 
The two volumes consist largely in Bishop 
Westcott’s letters, which are addressed to 
people of high and low degree, and which 
deal with all kinds of subjects. The author 
was a man of deep and profound learning 
and of quiet but earnest religious zeal. With 
frontispieces. In 2 volumes. 1I2mo. 


Memories and Portraits. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. This book contains in- 
teresting examples of Stevenson’s earliest 
work and of his perfected style. An early 
essay on “The Philosophy of Umbrellas” 
is here substituted for the sketch of “The 
Manse.” ‘The volume is rich in portraits 
of the subjects of the personal essays, and 
the frontispiece is a photogravure of J 
W. Alexander’s drawing of Stevenson, 
which originally appeared in the Century. 
A reprint of “An Inland Voyage,’ which 
is to be issued in similar style, will also 
be weicome. The typography ‘is all that 
could be desired. An author’s own opinion 
of certain fugitive writings when brought 
together has never been more felicitously 
expressed than in the following preface to 
“Memories and Portraits” so characteris- 
tic of Stevenson: “A certain thread of 
meaning binds them. Memories of child- 
hood and youth, portraits of those who 
have gone hetore us in the battle—taken 
together, they build up a face that ‘I have 
lived long since and lost awhile,’ the face 
of what was once myself. This has come 
by accident; 1 had no design at first to be 
autobiographical; I was led away by the 
charm of beloved memories and by regret 
for the irrevocable dead; and when my own 
young face (which is a face of the dead 
also) began to appear in the well as by a 
kind of magic, I was the first to be sur- 
prised at the occurrence.” With illustra- 
tions. 271 pp. 18mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Studies in Contemporary Biography. 
By James Bryce, author of “The American 
Commonwealth,” etc. 8vo. 


See review, page 735. 


True Abraham Lincoln, The. By Will- 
jam Elroy Curtis, author of “The True 
Thomas Jefferson,” etc. Illustrated. 3096 
pp. indexed. 12mo. 


See review, page 736. 


Youth of Famous Americans. By Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, author of “Heroic Per- 
sonalities,” etc. Thirty-one Americans, from 
Washington to President McKinley, have 
their boyhood briefly described in short 
sketches, which are intended to be of in- 
terest to growing boys and girls. Illus- 
trated. 302 pp. 18mo. 
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Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the North- 
eastern United States. By H. E. Park- 
hurst. Taking Central Park as a collec- 
tion of “Trees, Shrubs and Vines,” Mr. 
Parkhurst describes in a third of this vol- 
ume the tree life to be seen in four walks 
in the Park. This is succeeded by a sym- 
pathetic essay on shrubs and vine. A lit- 
tle over one-half the work is devoted to the 
trees, shrubs and vines of the Northeast- 
ern States, with an addition of the foreign 
varieties in Central Park. ‘These are ar- 
ranged in six lists, each with its key. The 
description is in botanical terms and is in- 
terspersed with leaf pictures. An index, 
glossary, and a botanical list of trees, 
shrubs and vines in Central Park closes 
the work. Illustrated. 431 pp. 12mo. 


With the Trees. By Maud Going, author 
of “With the Wild Flowers,” etc. . An at- 
tractive and comprehensive volume with a 
good claim to popular favor in these days 
of nature-study. To botanical descriptions 
are added some account of forest folk-lore 
and superstitions, statements of the uses 
and values of trees and of the narts birds, 
bees and various four-footed creatures play 
in nature’s economics. With illustrations. 
323 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—The Outlook. 


or 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Pearl Island. By Andrew Caster. Mr. 
Caster tells in his adventures of two ship- 
wrecked lads on a little-known island in the 
South Sea, and he thoroughly traveled 
through the South Pacific while he was 
gathering material for his story. In this 
manner he has been enabled to give an un- 
usual and entertaining account of the flora 
and fauna of the South Sea Islands as well 
as describing their peoples and life. The 
bock is full of the exciting and the un- 
usual, there being accounts of attacks by 
pirates, explorations by land and sea, ex- 
cursions into a wild, volcanic country, the 
discovery of fabulous treasures of pearl, 
etc. With illustrations. 266 pp. I2mo. 


Tommy Wide-a-Wake. By H. H. Bash- 
ford. When his father went off to India 
where he was killed in the war, the shaping 
ef Tommy’s future falls to the lot of four 
eld friends of the late Colonel, a doctor 
to whom the Colonel looked for the scien- 
tific guidance of his son; a poet, who was 
to teach him the poetry of life and nature; 
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a vicar, who would lead him to God and 
his mercy, and a philosopher, who would 
teach him to meet life with easy grace 
Under such tutelage was he to pass through 
the years which would lead him to man- 
hood and the shouldering of the burdens 
of a country Squire. And Tommy in the 
hands of his masters grows into noble 
imanhood, but not before he had brought 
the doctor out of dry science into the world 
of active athletics, the poet away from idle 
rhapsodies addressed to the goddess of na- 
ture into the garden of love, the vicar 
nearer to his own God, and the philosopher 
better able than ever to meet the exigencies 
of life. Mr. Bashford has a pleasant, easy 
style of writing. 188 pn. 8vo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Wee MacGreegor. A Scottish story. By 
J. J. Bell. This is a second edition by a 
different publisher of Mr. Bell’s new popu- 
lar story. It is furnished with a glossary. 


196 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing-Dish 
Dainties. By Janet Mackenzie Hill, au- 
thor of “Practical Cooking and Serving.” 
The first edition of this book, which is writ- 
ten by the editor of the Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, was so well received that 
it was deemed advisable to publish another. 
In the new issue the author has revised and 
added much, and we find the book most 
practical and complete. With fifty illustra- 
tions. 218 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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Charles Di Tocia. A tragedy. By 
Cole Young Rise. A literary play, not in- 
tended for the stage, but for reading, whose 
place is laid in Italy, and whose time is in 
the fifteenth century. The method is mod- 
ern, the speeches being short, unbroken by 
soliloquies, and the play moves steadily on 
to its catastrophe. It is written in blank 
verse of no special power or elevation. 140 
pp. I2mo. 


Representative English Comedies. With 
introductory essays and notes and other 
monographs by various writers. Under 
the general editorship of Charles Mills 
Gayley, Litt. D. This is the first attempt 
to bring together, in a handy form, those 
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comedies which were written previous to 
the time of Shakespeare, of which the Eng- 
lish student knows little. The volume con- 
tains an historical view of English Come- 
dy by the editor, which covers all the 
species within the limits illustrated by the 
plays. Among the dramatists represented 
are: John Heywood, Edited by A. W. Pol- 
lard, of St. John’s College, Oxford; Nich- 
olas Udall, Edited by Professor Ewald 
Flugel, of Stanford University; Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, Edited by Henry Bradley, 
Oxford; John Lyly, Edited by Professor 
G. P. Baker, of Harvard; George Peele, 
Edited by Professor F. B. Gummere, of 
Haverford College; Green’s Place in Com- 
edy, by Professor G. E. Woodberry, of 
Columbia University; Robert Green, Edited 
by Professor C. M. Gayley; Henry Porter, 
Edited by Professor C. M. Gayley; Shake- 
speare as a Comic Dramatist, by Professor 
Edward Dowden, of Trinity College. From 
the Beginnings to Shakespeare. 661 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Works of Shakespeare. Cymbeline. 
Edited by Edward Dowden. Edward Dow- 
den, the leading ,Shakespeare scholar in 
England of his years, furnishes an intro- 
duction which is a blend of the origin of 
the play, its treatment, its dramatic time, 
and its stage history. The notes are car- 
ried on the same page as the text. This is 
from the folio version, the first published, 
with supporting of emanations. The notes, 
which follow the usual course of Shake- 
speare criticism, are short, and, in general, 
deal with the meaning of passages, with 
little attempt to explain mere allusions. 
The volume is agreeably printed and forms 
a most comely and useful volume to the 
play itself. 211 pp. 8vo. 
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Broader Elementary Education. By 
J. P. Gordy, Ph. D. Summarizes a view 
of elementary education, which is intended 
to show that the theories of education 
which rest the early teaching of the child, 
either on the demand of society or the 
principle of interest in the individual, are 
elusive, and that a complete system of train- 
ing is only possible if one aim to enable 
the individual to think more clearly, feel 
more deeply, and act more wisely. For 
this purpose, from primary studies up there 
must be an educational value to each study, 
the chief object being, not the acquisition 
of knowledge, but the training of faculty 
and of the entire nature. The book opens 
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with a careful discussion of the metaphysi- 
cal basis of knowledge and is a more dif- 
ficult work than is usually put into the 
hands of primary teachers. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Child Housekeeper, The. By Elizabeth 
Colson and Anna G. Chittenden. Introduc- 
tion by Jacob A. Riis. This book will 
appeal especially to those engaged in teach- 
ing domestic science, but all who are in- 
terested in making the home “the cheeriest 
spot in the landscape” will find it helpful 
and suggestive. It is the outcome of ac- 
tual experience in teaching small girls to 
do intelligent work in their homes, using 
the materials there provided. Illustrated. 
184 pp. I2mo. 


Language Lessons. A first book in 
English. By Wilbur Fisk Gordy and Will- 
iam Edward Mead. Illustrated. 219 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo. 


More Money for the Public Schools. By 
Charles W. Eliot. In October of last year 
President Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, 
delivered addresses to three different con- 
ventions of New England school teachers 
which at that time attracted considerable 
attention not only in the academic but in 
the legislative world as well because of 
their general plea for a greater expendi- 
ture for the carrying on of the public school 
system. These addresses he has now col- 
lected and welded into a unified whole. The 
result is a little volume which gives a 
forceful argument for larger help from the 
government for its free educational system. 
193 pp. 12mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Nature-Study idea, The. By L. H. 
Bailey. This volume is a suggestive study 
of the new movement, originating in the 
common schools to put the child into sym- 
pathy with Nature and his environment, 
to the end that his life may be stronger 
and more resourceful. This movement re- 
lates education directly to the life that the 
pupil is to live. It is a fundamental, epoch- 
making movement. It is a revolt from 
mere science-teaching in the grades and 
from all perfunctoriness in school work.. It 
is the full expression of personality. It is 
not the mere addition of certain studies to 
a curriculum, but the inspiration of a new 
point of view in education. 159 pp. 8vo. 


Science of Commercial Bookkeeping, 
The. By Adolph Hirsch. A _ general 
knowledge of bookkeeping is assumed by 
this work, which takes up commercial book- 
keeping, giving details as to the way in 
which accounts and books should be kept 
for different purposes, labor-saving devices, 
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and special books kept in manufacturing 
establishments. The work is intended to 
be of service to those who, having obtained 
training in bookkeeping in a school, or 
having learned the principles of the subject 
for themselves, find more information nec- 
essary in practical commercial life. 139 pp. 
8vo. 


Studies in Education. A series of ten 
numbers devoted to child-study. Edited 
by Earle Barnes. This series of ten num- 
bers devoted to child study, was issued in 
March and June, 1902. consisting of a min- 
ute discussion of child life which has come 
to be familiar in modern education. Vol. 
II. 400 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Sciences, The. By Edward S. Holden. 
This book, for children, takes up astron- 
omy, physics, chemistry, meteorology, and 
physiography, writing on each short state- 
ments, accounts and essays, illustrated by 
cuts drawn from a wide range of books, 
giving a rapid survey of the sciences men- 
tioned in England, not too old for chil- 
dren of 10 or I1 years. The various sources 
from which the illustrations are drawn 
makes the print on the pages of the book 
somewhat patchy. The original idea is car- 
ried out with success and interest is main- 
tained throughout. 224 pp. I2mo. 


Utility of an Academic or Classical Ed- 
ucation for Young Men Who Have to Earn 
Their Own Living and Who Expect to 
Pursue a Commercial Life. By R. T. 
Crane. The author, a Chicago manufac- 
turer, has collected in this book, which now 
appears in a second edition, the result of 
his investigation into the value of classical 
college education for the commercial life. 
The conclusion which he reaches, is, that it 
is useful only for the professions, and not 
certainly there, and that in making money, 
those who begin early outstrip those who 
delay in order to obtain a college education 
and divide their interest by adding its dis- 
tractions to their lives. 110 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 
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_ Art of Living Long, The. A new and 
improved English version of the treatise 
of the celebrated Venetian centarian Louis 


Cornaro. With essays by Joseph Addison, 
Lord Bacon and Sir William Temple. Louis 
Cornaro, born in Venice in 1464, lived to 
1566. At the age of 83 he wrote an essay 
on “Temperate Life,” published in 1558. 
To this he added passages at the age of 
86, 91 and 93. The completed essay is 


. scribed with illustrations. 
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published in this volume in an easy and 
fluent translation, with the familiar essay 
by Addison on the simple life, extracts 
from Lord Bacon’s “History of Life and 
Death,” selections from Sir William Tem- 
ple’s “Health and Long Life” and an ap- 
pendix which gives biographies of the Cor- 
naro family, an account of the villa, of its 
most distinguished member, and notes upon 
various allusions. With portaits. 214 pp. 
8vo. 


Better Way, The. By Charles Wag- 
ner. Translated from the French by Mary 
Louise Hendee. A second work by the 
French author to whom President Roose- 
velt recently drew attention for his work 
on “The Simple Life.” This is on a differ- 
ent key, taking up. first, Memories of Life; 
next, Its End, the necessity of exercise 
and energy; and lastly, the gradual steps 
by which the inspiration of nature leads 
at last to the aspiration of faith. 265 pp. 
I2mo. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By 
W. Outram Tristram. Seven essays on 
leading coaching routes from London de- 
376 pp. I2mo. 


Living For the Best. By James G. K. 
McClure, author of “A Mighty Means of 
Usefulness,” etc. Discourses of a_horta- 
tory character on “Open to the Best,” 
“Winning the Best Victories,” “Making the 
Best of Our Lives,” “Developing Our Best,” 
“The Best Wisdom,” “The Best Posses- 
sions,” and “Giving Our Best to God.” 157 
pp. I2mo, 

By Richard Rogers 
I2mo. 


Of Education. 
Bowker. 115 pp. 


Of Religion. By Richard Rogers Bow- 
ker. This tract, written from the scholar’s 
standpoint on religion, with a sincere re- 
gard for righteousness and a limited appre- 
ciation of either dogma or miracle, first ap- 
peared in 1900. and is now again reissued, 
rewritten. As one of the three meditations 
by the same author, “Of Business,” “Of 
Politics,” “Of Religion,” it takes the ra- 
tional view of Christianity as the final de- 
velopment of the aspiration of humanity. 
73 pp. I2mo. 

Oxford at the Cross Roads. By Percy 
Gardiner, M. A. 132 pp. I2mo. 


Reflections of a Lonely Man, The. By 
A. C. M. The lonely man says that “it 
is well to think one’s own thoughts occa- 
sionally even though they be wrong,” and 
the average reader will find his reflections 
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so human, so pertinent, and in such close 
touch with every-day life that he will add 
that it is equally worth while to write them 
out for the benefit of others. 270 pp. 32mo. 


Social Teaching of Jesus, The. By. 
Shailer Mathews, A. M. Indexed. 230 pp. 
I2mo. 


Souls of Black Folk. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. This book is of curious 
warp and woof, and the poetical form of 
the title is the index to much of its content 
and phraseology. To a Southerner who 
knows the negro race as it exists in the 
South, it is plain that this negro of North- 
ern education is, after all, as he says, “bone 
of the bone and flesh of the flesh” of the 
African race. Sentimental. poetical, pic- 
turesque, the acquired logic and the evident 
attempt to be critically fair-minded is 
strangely tangled with these racial charac- 
teristics and the racial rhetoric. After an 
eloquent appeal for a fair hearing in what 
he calls his “Forethought,” he goes in some 
detail into the vexed history of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau and the work it did for good 
and ill; for he admits the ill as he insists 
upon the good. Many passages of the book 
will be very interesting to the student of the 
negro character who regards the race eth- 
nologically and not politically, not as a 
dark cloud threatening the future of the 
United States, but as a peculiar people, and 
one, after all, but little understood by the 
best of its friends or the worst of its ene- 
mies outside of what the author of “The 
Souls of Black Folk” is fond of calling the 
“Awful Veil.” Throughout it should be re- 
called that it is ‘the thought of a negro of 
Northern education who has lived long 
among his brethren of the South, yet who 
cannot fully feel the meaning of some 
things which these brethren know by in- 
stinct—and which the Southern-bred white 
knows by a similar instinct: certain things 
which are by both accepted as facts—not 
theories—fundamental attitudes of race to 
race which are the product of conditions 
extending over centuries, as are the some- 
what parallel attitudes of the gentry to the 
peasantry in other countries. 264 po. 12mo. 
—N. Y. Times Staturday Review. 


Walks in New England. By Charles 
Goodrich Whiting, author of “The Saun- 
terer.” Illustrated. 301 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 744. 


Workingman and Social Problems, The. 
By Charles Stelzle. Four of the chapters 
of this book were printed in the Sunday 
School Times, two in the Outlook, and 
one in the Independent and one in the /n- 


terior. Collected, the chapters present a 
fair, careful discussion of the position of 
the child laborer, of the workman, of his 
objection to the Church and of the diffi- 
culties of the situation for both employer 
and employed, all written with strong re- 
ligious feeling. 166 pp. I2mo. 
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Adventures of Harry Revel. By A. T. 
Quiller-Couch. (Q.) This story is dated 
back many years; it is the history of a boy 
who begins life in a foundling asylum, 
and grows up to be the hero of many scenes 
of mystery and intrigue. The scene is laid 
on the coast of England. 346 pp. 12mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


All on the Irish Shore. Irish sketches. 
By C. CE. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
This book contains eleven Irish sporting 
stories, written with a kindly appreciation 
of Hibernian humor and character. The 
authors show a thorough acquaintance with 
hunting and a knowledge of dogs and 
herses. The illustrations by E. GE. Somer- 
ville are quaintly comical. 274 pp. 1I2mo. 


Angelo, the Musician. By Harriet 
Bartnett. With frontispiece. 340 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 756. 


At the Heart of Old Pelee. By Paul 
Chambliss. This romance begins in a burst 
of music and glitter of light at the Horse 
Show at Madison Square Garden, and 
shifts to the gloomy caverns and spice bow- 
ers of picturesque Martinique. The prin- 
cipal scenes are laid upon the doomed isl- 
and, and culminate in the overwhelming of 
St. Pierre. The experiences of the heroine 
during the days of the eruption of Mont 
Pelee are not drawn entirely from the im- 
agination, for the author has utilized data 
from the most authentic sources obtainable. 
162 pp. I2mo. 


At the Time Appointed. By A. Maynard 
Barbour, author of “That Mainwaring Af- 
fair,” etc. With a frontispiece by J. 
Marchand. 371 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 756. 


Autobiography of a Beggar, The. By I. 
K. Friedman. Appeared originally in the 
Saturday Evening Post. It consists of a 
series of studies of mendicant life, suc- 
ceeded by a street boy’s account of his own 
career, told in dialect. Illustrated. 350 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Because of Power. By Ella Stryker 
Mapes. What strikes the reader most for- 
cibly in this first novel is the evidence 
of its author’s possession of the gift of 
story-telling, and her clear perception of 
the possibilities of technique. Her story 
is soundly planned, her elaboration of 
details is generally carried out with a 
felicitous perception of relative values 
which promises well. The study of char- 
acter evidently allures Mrs. Mapes more 
strongly than does the mere plot, al- 
though she does not neglect the inter- 
action of both. In fact, without this in- 
teraction her story could not stand. Char- 
acter in its struggle with fate, this is her 
subject; and one cannot quarrel with the 
fact that she has chosen a power that is 
beyond the ordinary, because inborn rather 
than cultivated, the power of genius, and 
makes it victor over circumstance and mis- 
understanding which together mold fate. 
Mrs. Mapes’s novel is not free, of course, 
of the traces of the beginner, but she is 
justified by her firstling in taking up fic- 
tion as a vocation, and it is because her 
book shows so much promise that attention 
is directed to it here. She can easily de- 
velop her gift into a talent, she will readily 
acquire by practice the professional “touch,” 
she will learn to give her plots more free- 
dom to grow, instead of constructing them 
and adhering too firmly to her plans. II- 
lustrated by L. J. Wilson —N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


Black Lion Inn, The. By Alfred Henry 
Lewis. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. 
380 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 761. 


Brewster’s Millions. By Richard 


Greaves. 16mo. 
See review, page 761. 


Cap’n Simeon’s Store. By George S. 


Wasson. The title “Cap’n Simeon’s Store,” 
is taken from the favorite haunt of the 
ancient sea captains, who sit around “Cap’n 
Simeon’s” hospitable fire and spin over 
yarns of life and death on the great deep, 
and of witchcraft and other strange hap- 
penings on shore. “Cap’n Simeon’s Store” 
is “down Gloucester way” and Mr. Wasson 
has been lucky enough to find and develop 
a new field of fiction which the readers of 
the Atlantic, Century, Harper's and Scrib- 
ners have found possess true merit. His 
stories of the elder generation of deep-sea 
fishermen are told in real dialect, and the 
book is soaked with salt water and full 
of startling truth to human nature. With 
frontispiece. 287 pp. 12mo. 
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Conquering of Kate, The. By James 
P. Mowbray (“J. P. M.”) With frontis- 
piece. 315 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 765. 


Conscience of a King, The. By Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter, author of “Mr, 
Barnes of New York,” etc. This Gunter- 
ian romance has its time under Louis XIV. 
and the use of the usual machinery of the 
period, with a King’s favorite, lettres de 
cachet, and a little trickle of crime. 278 pp. 
12mo. Paper. 


Contrasts. By Florence -Henniker. A 
collection of short stories-on English and 
German life with some touch upon the life 
military. 292 pp. I2mo. 


Danger Line, The. By Lawrence L. 
Lynch, author of “The Woman Who Dared,” 
etc. This sensational novel has its scene 
laid in New York. A Captain of Police, and 
a murder by which two persons—a man 
and his wife—lose their lives, is reached 
in the course of the first two chapters. 
From that time on until the complications 
which are created are “settled out of court,” 
the story winds uneasily around the vari- 
ous suspicions which this murder creates 
and which lead those concerned into va- 
rious objectionable and more or less peril- 
ous phases of city life, which are handled 
with much incident, little knowledge, and 
some literary skill. With illustrations. 444 
pp. 1I2mo. 


Darby O’Gill and the Good People. By 
Herminie Templeton. This sets forth an 
account of the adventures of a daring Tip- 
perary man named Darby O’Gill among 
the fairies of Slieve-na-Mon. Quaint and 
humorous sketches woven about Irish su- 
perstitions and folk-lore. 294 pp. tI2ino. 
—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Darrel of the Blessed Isles. By Irving 
Bacheller. 12mo. 
See review, page 750. 


Daughter of Thespis, A. By John D. 
Barry, author of “Mademoiselle Blanche,” 
etc. 346 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 760. 


David the Hero. By Sarah Dickson 
Lowrie, author of “Lost Pond.” A sacred 
novel, taking up the life of David, dealing 
with it from the standpoint of romance; 
describing its events simply, directly, and 
with little variation from the Bible narra- 
tive. 237 pp. I2mo. 


Deep Sea Vagabonds. By Albert Son- 
nichsen, Able Seaman. The author has al- 
ready made himself known by his “Ten 
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Months a Captive Among the Philippines.” 
He has described in this volume his experi- 
ence as a sailor before the mast on a ves- 
sel of British build and registry, but owned 
and officered by Germans. Before the vol- 
ume is over he has passed from vessel to 
vessel; has seen many seas, and, with here 
and there a bit of conversation, or the story 
of a shipmate, he describes the life of the 
able-bodied seaman of to-day. The book 
is manifastly suggested by the works of 
F. T. Bullen. There is here and there an 
incident which could scarcely have occurred 
in a Russian port without leading to ac- 
tion by the police, but in the main the book 
is full of realism. 336 pp. 12mo. 


Elizabeth’s Children. 12mo. 
See review, page 751. 


Evelina; or, The History of a Young 
Lady’s Entrance Into the World. By Fran- 
ces Burney. The novel which Dr. Samuel 
Johnson loved, which Burke admired, and 
which gave its young author an immediate 
entrance to the world of fashion, of letters, 
and of life, succeeded by her unhappy ca- 
reer as Madam d’Arblay, is here issued on 
thin paper, in two volumes, without note, 
comment, allusion, or suggestion that it did 
not appear yesterday instead of in 1778. 
With frontispieces. 276 pp. 32mo. 


Flowers o’ the Corn. By S. R. Crockett, 
author of “The Stickitt Minister,” ete. 
12mo. 


See review, page 745. 


Gentleman in Waiting. By Cornelius 
V. V. Sewell. This is a rather clever story 
of suburban life in which a pretty love 
story and some very commendable charac- 
terizations are included. Mr. Sewell knows 
humanity and writes of it with ready sym- 
pathy and keen penetrating insight not en- 
tirely unmixed with satire. 291 pp. 12mo. 


Golden Fleece. By David Graham Phil- 
lips. Illustrated. 327 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 767. 

Grey Cloak, The. By Harold MacGrath, 


author of “The Puppet Crown,” etc. II- 
lustrated. 12mo. 


See review, page 747. 
His Daughter First. By Arthur Sher- 
burne Hardy, author of “Passa Rose,” ete. 


349 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 755. 


Joyous Heart, The. By Violo Roseboro’, 
author of “Old Ways and New.” 327 pp. 
12mo. 

See review, page 752. 


Book News 


Landlord at Lion’s Head, The. By Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. - This romance of New 
Hampshire life, which first appeared in 
1896, running through Harper’s W eekly, and 
gave a picture of watering place life in 
this country, with its contrasts between the 
labored and leisure class, appears in a pop- 
ular form as part of a library issued at a 
popular price. Standard Series of Paper 
Novels. 461 pp. 12mo, 


By Annie Eliot 
“Mistress Content 
I2mo. 


Life’s Common Way. 
Trumbull, author of 
Cradock,’ etc. 420 pp. 


See review, page 754. 


Middie Aged Love Stories. By Jose- 
phine Daskam. This volume should bring 
joy to the heart of the spinster, for it 
seems that it is never too late for the boy 
god to find her out. Between sober, dark 
green covers, these seven short love stories 
are attractive enough for light reading. 
True, the reader finds his enthusiasm not 
quite so keen after having read the seventh 
as after the first. This is not the fault of 
the author, perhaps, but rather of the un- 
fortunate present-day practice of bringing 
stories of such marked similarity so closely 
together. In “The Philanthropist” Miss 
Daskam seems to have caught a bit of Mr. 
Stockton’s delicious humor. Without sug- 
gesting imitation, the sweet seriousness of 
Miss Gould, which leads to do so many at- 
tractively funny things, recalls some of the 
happy types of Mr. Stockton’s minor hero- 
ines. The love episode in the “Valley of 
the. Shadow” strikes one a little suddenly. 
“The Courting of Lady Jane,” is graceful 
and pretty, “Julia the Apostate” is delight- 
ful, and “Mrs. Dud’s Sister” presents the 
picture of an amiable, gracious lady. In 
“A Reversion of Type,” a tired assistant 
in the German Classes remembers the lover 
she left in the Vaterland. She sends for 
him after seven years—but somehow one 
does not seem to consider her exactly mid- 
dle aged. In “A Hope Deferred” Miss Das- 
kam has struck her most pathetic note in 
the homesickness of the little Frenchman, 
and the sacrifice of the New England spin- 
ster. All the stories are stamped with that 
quiet gayety that characterizes all of this 
young author’s works, but even as we read 
these romantic pages torn from the lives 
of elderly men and women, there arises be- 
fore us the figure of Philip, the inimitable, 
and of Dickey, the passionate lover, to- 
gether with all those other countless little 
fellows whom we have met through Miss 
Daskam, and we sigh as we wonder if their 
creator has deserted them forever. 290 pp. 
12mo. With frontispiece—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 
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Modern Obstacle, The. By Alice Duer 
Miller. 273 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 754. 


Mr. Claghorn’s Daughter. By Hilary 
Trent. The story of a woman, trained to 
be an agnostic but of strong religious in- 
stincts, who becomes the wife of a pro- 
fessional theologian who accepts the ortho- 
dox confession of faith. 277 pp. I2mo. 


Mummer’s Wife, A. By George Moore, 
author of “Esther Waters,” etc. 467 pp. 
12mo. 


See review, page 765. 


Murder of Delicia, The. By Marie 
Corelli, author of “The Sorrows of Satan,” 
etc. This novel, in which a woman has 
her life ruined by a marriage with a brute 
without morals or consideration, who leads 
a life more common in England than in this 
country, first appeared in 1896, and is now 
republished in less expensive shape. Lip- 
pincott’s Select Novels. 274 pp. I2mo. 
Paper. 


Mystery of Murray Davenport, The. By 
Rovert Neilson Stephens, author of “An 
Enemy to the King,” etc. Illustrated by 
H. C. Edwards. 312 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 760. 


Old Squire. By B. K. Benson, author of 
“Who Goes There?” etc. 431 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 762. 


On the Mountain Division. By Kirk 
Parson. A railroad novel, cast in autobio- 
graphical shape, beginning with life in an 
orphan asylum, going on to indenture 
(which covers the first part of the book), 
entitled “Boyhood.” “Manhood” puts the 
boy at work as a wiper on the Altoona 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
the rest of the book carries him through 
all the varied experience of railroading, 
step by step, written with accurate informa- 
tion and experience, but without literary 
embellishment. With frontispiece. Illus- 
trated. 255 pp. I2mo. 


People You Know. By George Ade. 
These are the people who always live just 
around the corner; the “Indian who had a 
way of putting on all his feathers and 
breaking out of the reservation,” Florine 
and the Night-blooming Harold, the self- 
made Hezekiah who was too honest to 
take anything that was too heavy to carry 
unless he had a dray, and the Experimental! 
couple who tried three different ways of 
bringing up their three sons and concluded 


from the results that the only safe way to 
bring up a boy was to keep him in a barrel. 
Mr. Ade has many imitators, but no rivals, 
in the gentle art of laying violent hands on 
the mother tongue. He has a keen eye for 
human foibles and weaknesses and a knowl- 
edge of the modern American language 
that should be at once the envy and despair 
of every college youth in the land. Illus- 
trated. 224 pp. 32mo.—Public Opinion. 


Pigs in Clover. By Frank Danby, au- 
thor of “Dr. Phillips,” etc. A novel of up- 
per English life where the daughter of the 
family elopes with a jockey. The story 
winds on through the various phases of 
London politics and society, the _ weal: 
war coming in at the end. 396 pp. 12mo. 


Prairie Schooner, A. By Mary M. North, 
Mrs. North has laid the scene of this ro- 
mance in southern Kansas during the days 
when vast herds of cattle roamed over her 
plains and Indians were a constant menace 
to the occasional venturesome settler. Dur- 
ing an Indian uprising, a young married 
couple, while fleeing to a place of safety, 
find a baby on a wagon trail. They rescue 
the waif, and she grows to be a beautiful 
girl under their care. The author passed 
much of her life amid the scenes which she 
describes. With frontispiece. 115 pp. 
I2mo. 


Price Inevitable; or, The Confessions 
of Irene. By Aurelia I. Sidner. A wom- 
an’s novel, with a tangled love story, re- 
corded in the letters of a girl who, having 
met a young man in the extreme West, 
where contact was easy, comes again in 
touch with him under conditions where 
social separation was inevitable. The story 
is written in the form of letters, and has in 
it much perception of feminine relations. 
Illustrated. 212 pp. 


Redfields Succession, The. By Henry 
Burnham Boone and Kenneth Brown, au- 
thors of “Eastover Court House.” The 
scenes of this story are laid chiefly in Vir- 
ginia, and give an accurate and entertaining 
account of Virginia country life. The prin- 
cipal characters are a Southern girl and an 
impecunious New Yorker, who is a fine fel- 
low at bottom and descendant of an old 
Virginia family. There is an exciting con- 
test over the will made by his uncle, who 
owned the handsome estate of Redfields, 
and there are many turns in the plot before 
the final denouement. 317 pp. I2mo. 


Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy, author 
of “Anna Karenina,” etc. Translated by 
Mrs. Louise Maude. A _ republication in 
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cheap form for sale in connection with the 
production of the play last winter, illus- 
trated by photographs of its scenes as pre- 
sented on the stage. Players’ Edition. 


329 pp. I2mo. 


Roman Road, The. By Zack. Three 
short stories—“The Roman Road,” “The 
Balance” and “Thoughty.” The first of the 
stories, the longest one, is laid in English 
rural life, the second opens in Naples but 
returns to England, having a novelist for 
its centre, and the third is laid in the North 
country of England. The tales are sombre, 
constrained and full of suppressed bitter 
feeling. 334 pp. I2mo. 


Sacrilege Farm. Mabel Hart. A story 
of acrime and the mystery surrounding it, 
The scene is in a small village near Ox- 
ford, England; the time some years ago. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 333 
pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Sarah Tuldon. A woman who had her 
way. By Orme Agnus, author of “Love 
in Our Village,” etc. This is quite as 
clever a study in characterization as was 
“Jan Oxbar.” Sarah Tuldon was a woman 
of the true peasant type and her primitive 
emotions, her dominant will, the transfig- 
uration which came with motherhood and 
the awful passion which seized her when 
her child was taken from her all go to form 
a realistic and convincing personality, 
which set in its appropriate and careful at- 
mosphere gives an insight in human nature 
and impresses upon us many of the funda- 
mental attributes thereof: Illustrated by 
Bertha Newcombe. 363 pp. 1I2mo. 


Spoils of Empire, The. By Francis 
Newton Thorpe. Illustrated by Frank B. 
Masters. 421 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 755. 


That Printer of Udell’s. By Harold 
Bell Wright. Illustrated by John Clitheroe 
Gilbert. 468 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 761. 


Thyra Varrick. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of “A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc. 
Illustrated by Lee Woodward Zeigler. 343 
pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 750. 


Tragedy of the Korosko. By A. Conan 
Doyle, author of “A Study in Scartet,” etc. 
After his experience in the Nile Valley as 
war correspondent, Dr. Conan Doyle wrote 
this novel in 1897, which is full of local 
color, relieved by a little romance. It turns 
upon the capture of a yacht and a party of 
men and women. Lippincott’s Select Nov- 
els. 277 pp. 12mo. Paper. 


Book News 


Trent’s Trust and Other Stories.. By 
Bret Harte. ‘This book contains seven 
stories, all dealing with the old pioneer life 
in California. The title story, which occu- 
pies almost half of the book, might have 
been called “The Mystery of the Leather 
Bag,” and presents a case which would 
have been of interest to Sherlock Holmes. 
The scene is laid in San Francisco and 
London. The six other pieces are full of 
Harte’s sly humor and thoroughly sustain 
his reputation as a master of the art of the 
short story. New chapters are given in the 
lives of the famous Colonel Starbottle and 
the redoubtable Jack Hamlin. 264 pp. 
‘I2mo. 


Tu-Tze’s Tower, The. By Louisa Betts 
Edwards, author of “A Friend of Cara’s” 
etc. Illustrated. 418 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 759 and With New Books. 


Untilled Field, The. By George Moore, 
author of “Esther Waters,” etc. Mr. 
Moore despairs of the future of his peo- 
ple—that is the conclusion one cannot but 
reach after reading these stories. His 
despondent attitude is reflected most clearly 
and in all its completeness in the tale en- 
titled “The Wild Goose,” whose hero is an 
Irishman who has long been in America 
and returns to attempt the rehabilitation of 
his race. In the very first story Mr. Moore 
makes one of his characters say, “The Gael 
has had his day. The Gael is passing.” In 
the closing one, in which Sir Owen Asher 
and Evelyn Innes reappear, another Irish- 
man declares that all that the Gael was in- 
tended to do he did in the tenth century. 
“Since then he has produced an incredible 
number of priests and policemen, some fine 
prize-fighters and some clever lawyers, but 
nothing more serious.” A sad picture, this, 
of the hopeless misery, the pathetic ac- 
quiescence, the dumb submission to fate of 
the Irish peasantry. Some of these sketches 
have literary value—notably that of the 
woman who has saved a lifetime to present 
a stained glass window to the church and 
who, in the contemplation of her gift, rises 
to the ecstacies of the saints. But the sig- 
nificance of the book is other than literary. 
It sounds a dirge over the coming doom of 
a race. 381 pp. rt2mo—N. Y. Mail and 
Express. 


Voice in the Desert, The. By Pauline 


Bradford Mackie. 
See review, page 749. 


Ward of King Canute, The. Written by 
Ottilie A. Liljencrantz, author of “The 
Thrall of Lief the Lucky.” With pictures 
by Troy and Margaret Vest Kinney. 382 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 770. 
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Trolley Trips in and About Philadel- 
phia. This is a complete catalogue of 
trips to be taken by trolley in Philadelphia 
and from it to various suburbs and points 
beyond. There are fifty-four trips, includ- 
ing those to Willow Grove, Norristown, 
Allentown, Doylestown and numerous other 
places. The routes are given, the places 
passed through described, the length of time 
required stated and the cost, with all other 
necessary directions minutely, though con- 
cisely given. 90 pp. Indexed. Paper. 16mo. 


What Building Is This? The most 
unique and useful guide to Philadelphia. The 
compilers of this guide have gone to no 
little trouble to make it as complete and 
practical as possible. It is fashioned after 
a well-known Berlin guide book and takes 
up the streets of our city in alphabetical 
order and mentioning each building and 
residence, monument or place of interest 
according to numbers. here are brief 
paragraphs of description where they should 
prove most helpful and the whole is con- 
tained in convenient, compact form. Paper. 
18mo. 


se 
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Aaron Burr Conspiracy, The. By Wal- 
ter Flavius McCaleb, A. M. While making 
a study of Texas under the Spanish regime 
Dr. McCaleb found by chance in the Bexar 
Archives in San Antonio, Texas, a number 
of documents relating to Burr. These led 
to the discovery of much material in the 
Mexican Archives in Mexico City which 
so far as the world was concerned, was 
utterly unknown. This was the beginning 
of several years of research, the results of 
which are extremely radical and new. 377 
po. Indexed. t12mo. 


By Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
Mockler-Ferryman. With map and illus- 
trations. 433 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


See review, page 772. 


British Nigeria. 


Educational Gonquest of the Far East, 
The. By Robert E. Lewis, M. A. Illus- 
trated, 248 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Enemies of England, The. By the Hon. 
George Peel. In undertaking to tell the 
reason of the general dislike of England, 
Mr. Peel has written a brave and reason- 
able book. The subject is interesting, its 
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discussion timely, and the interest is en- 
hanced by a terse and lively style. The 
enmity of the Continental nations toward 
England is admitted by none more freely 
than by British statesmen. However much 
the nations are at odds among themselves, 
they are at one in this. The author thinks 
all Europe struck at England in the Boer 
war, the Dutch being emboldened by the 
animosity existing, and reckoning on such 
interference as should make their task pos- 
sible. Mr. Peel considers the questions of 
race, relision, trade, envy and jealousy, 
even the rudeness of Englishmen abroad, 
and perhaps “some mysterious natural law,” 
and puts them all aside as inadequate reas- 
ons for the enmity to England. In his 
survey of history from the time of Gregory 
VII, Mr. Peel deals with each nation in- 
dividually, with the Papacy, with France, 
Spain, Holland, Russia and Germany, and 
shows how each in succession has been 
checked in its attempt to gain an undue as- 
cendency by which European freedom was 
imperiled. However much this heritage of 
hatred is a matter of regret, and as an open 
sore a continual scource of danger, it seems, 
when the subject is fairly looked at in this 
volume, that England’s position is as in- 
evitable as a fact of nature, and that she 
can follow no other course in working out 
her national destiny. 287 pp. 8vo—wN. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


My Adventures During the Late War. 
By Donat Henchy O’Brien. Edited by 
Charles Oman. It was a happy thought of 
Prof. Oman to undertake the editing of var- 
ious little-known military memoirs relating 
to the great war with France. There are 
so few of them that all which possess any 
interest or value should be treasured. In- 
deed, one is led to wonder how far the 
verdicts of history have been permanently 
tilted against us in favor of French ver- 
sions of events by the immense vogue en- 
joyed by memoir-writers of that nation. It 
is certain that the narratives left by clever 
but mendacious chroniclers like Ségur and 
Marbot—to name only the chief sinners 
against truth—have left a deep mark on 
the popular imagination, which later cor- 
rections and exposures have but imperfectly 
effaced; and then, as at all times, any story 
was good enough to fling at England. Most 
desirable is it, therefore, that we should 
hear the other side, not only as it appears 
in the sober tomes of writers who quarry 
in our national archives, but also in the 
breezy chronicles of our soldiers and sail- 
ors. This narrative must rank as one of 
the most life-like and convincing records of 
that period, and one knows not which to ad- 
mire most—the warmth of the writer’s 
patriotism, tle sailor-like toughness which 
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never gave way in the most loathsome sur- 
roundings, the absence of malice even to- 
wards his cruellest gaolers, or the spice of 
Irish humor which prompted him to prom- 
ise the commandant of Lindau that he 
would one day inform him of his successful 
escape, and to fulfil that promise in the 
cabin of the Amphion at Trieste a twelve- 
month later. New edition. Illustrated. 340 
pp. 12mo.—London Athenaeum. 


By H. J. Whig- 
424 


Persian Problem, The. 
ham. With maps and illustrations. 
pp. 8vo. 

See With New Books. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Traill 
and J. S. Mann. This volume is some- 
what encyclopedic in character, and when 
completed will give in a connected manner 
the record of the English people in religion 
laws, learning, commerce, science, literature 
and manners. Each topic is presented by 
a leading authority. Literary events in the 
several reigns are carefully treated, and at 
the same time the industrial or commercial 
advance of England is shown. In a work 
of this character you get a more compre- 
hensive idea of past conditions. Special 
chapters tell of the religious differences. 
and how these worked social changes. Be- 
ginning with the rule of the Stuarts, 1603, 
the conclusion has to do with William III, 
1714. The text is fully supplied with illus- 
trations, and the numismatist will find all 
the money of the time, clearly engraved. 
Then there are shown many notable build- 
ings of historic interest, with the portraits 
of the statesmen, authors, soldiers and 
scientists of the past. Vol. IV. 864 pp. 
Indexed. Quarto—N. Y. Times Saturday 
Review. 


Turk and His Lost Provinces, The. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. author of “The True 
Thomas Jefferson,” etc. Illustrated. 388 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


See review, page 738. 
se 
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Body Beautiful, The. By Nannette Ma- 
gruder Pratt. Short essays on the care, 
the training and the exercise of the 
body, of the sort and order which appear in 
many five-cent magazines now devoted to 
this subject. Much of the suggestion made 
is excellent, but much also needs the advice 
of a physician before it is taken. Illus- 
trated. 208 pp. I2mo. 


Book News 


L ects ake 4 E i 


More Letters of Charlies Darwin. Edi- 
ted by Francis Darwin, and A.C. Seward. 
With illustrations. 2 volumes. 8vo. 


See review, page 774. 
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Age of Shakespeare, The. 1579-1631. 
By Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen. 
2 volumes. 18mo. 


See review, page 743. 


Shakespeare and the Rival Poet. By 
Arthur Acheson. With a reprint of sun- 
dry poetical pieces by George Chapman 
bearing on the subject. 360 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 74I. 


eH & 
MECHANICAL SCIENCE 


Self-Propelled Vehicles. By James E. 
Homans, A. M. A re-issue of a manual on 
self-propelled vehicles, which appeared in 
1902, based on American practice; giving 
special attention to gasoline engine, but 
covering all its varieties, freely illustrated, 
and adapted for the mechanical engineer 
rather than the general owner. Illustrated. 
632 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


se 
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American Industrial Problems. By W. 
R. Lawson. <A discussion of American 
industry from the English standpoint, which 
opens with an account of American methods 
and the American machinery of trade and 
finance and of the conditions which have 
been created by the American organization 
of banks, railways, security companies, tar- 
iff, national legislation, the develonment of 
various industries and the relation of Amer- 
ican products to the markets of the world. 
The work sees many American perils: and 
urges the necessity of caution by English 
investors. Somewhat synoptic and super- 
ficial. In its discussion the work presents 
a bird’s-eye view precisely suited to present 
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conditions, but certain to lose its relative 
importance in a short period as the environ- 
ment changes. 394 pp. I2mo. 


Celtic Twilight, The. By W. B. Yeates. 
Irish tales giving the life, the superstitions, 
the loves, the hates and the joys of peasant 
life in Countv Sligo, and other places on 
the West Coast. With frontispiece. 235 
pp. I2mo. 


Christianity and Modern Civilization. 
By William Samuel Lilly. This is not a 
book at all. It has abundant bias but no 
thesis. Are you interested in the Inquisi- 
tion, its methods of cross-examination and 
of torture? You will find within these 
boards an essay on that “fascinating” sub- 
ject. Would ‘you have an opinion on St. 
Paul’s style, or the authenticity of the 
various letters ascribed to him? ‘These also 
are here. But you may reasonably urge 
that we are in the twentieth century, that 
the nineteenth has been, and you will turn 
tl. pages for something upon modern civil- 
ization. And you will find it. From the 
chapter on the Inquisition you will pass, 
over a gulf of centuries, to the final essay. 
that upon marriage. Here, then, is an in- 
stant theme. Mr. Lilly has given us an ac- 
count of the institution by the Church of 
the sacrament of holy matrimony. “We 
owe, then,” he says, “to the severe teaching 
of the Catholic Church that institution of 
indissoluble monogamy which, more than 
anything else. marks off our modern civili- 
zation from all other civilizations.” Which 
is, having begged the question, to state the 
questioned truth. For does “indissoluble 
monogamy” express the entire relation be- 
tween the sexes to-day? We fear not. Mr. 
Lilly calls in Prof. Karl Pearson and Mr. 
H. G. Wells to prophecy, which they do to 
his displeasure—and there he leaves us. 374 
pp. Indexed. 8vo—London Academy and 
Literature. 


Cuchulain of Muirthemne. By Lady 
Gregory. With a preface by W. B. Yeats. 
350 pp. I2mo. 


Farmer’s Business Handbook. By Isaac 
Phillips Roberts. One of a series issued 
by the staff of the Agricultural College in 
Cornell -University, edited by Prof. L. H. 
Bailey. This volume deals in three parts, 
with the simple accounts of the farm, rural 
law by H. G. Mason, and a summary of the 
Statistics of agriculture from the census 
of 1900. There are tables to give the value 
of stock and methods of keeping track of 
profit and loss for the entire farm, and for 
specific enterprises in the farm—like the 
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orchard, the greenhouse, etc. The larger 
part of the work takes up the accounts of 
the farm proper, which is handled by the 
beginning of a capital account, suggesting 
simple way of keeping blotter, day book, 
ledger and striking profit and loss balance. 
The work is a compound of advice as to ac- 
counts, a summary as to the law bearing on 
the farmer and agricultural statistics. In- 
dexed. 2¢9 pp. 16mo. 


Fasig’s Tales of the Turf. With a me- 
moir. By W. H. Gocher. William Benja- 
min Fasig (1845-1897) is the subject of 
the memoir which fills one-half of the book, 
and is an account of the organization of the 
various trotting contests of thirty years 
ago into the great circuit. The rest of the 
volume is occupied with reprints of articles 
of Mr. Fasig from the “Spirit of the 
Times.” 314 pp. I2mo. 


Happenings in Our Home. With an in- 
troduction by Margaret E. Sangster. <A 
blank book which opens with pages for the 
guests at the wedding, two pages for each 
successive anniversary—tst, 5th, roth, 15th 
and 25th—and pages for children’s sayings 
and doings, vacations, observations of each 
holiday, birthdays, genealogical records, 
etc. It is intended to give the space for a 
compendious family record. Illustrated by 
L. J. Bridgman. Quarto. 


Hegel and Hegelianism. By R. Mackin- 
tosh, D. D. This new volume in the 
“World’s Epoch Makers” series is a very 
able piece of work, and Professor Mack- 
intosh is to be congratulated on his 
success in compressing into three hundred 
pages an adequate and fairly complete 
exposition of Hegel’s philosophy. The au- 
thor confesses that his task proved “even 
more extraordinarily difficult in accom- 
plishment than it seemed in prospect ;” and 
though much that he had hoped to discuss 
has been crowded out, yet on the whole the 
book contains all the principal features of 
the great philosopher’s system. The book is 
divided into two parts, entitled “General 
and Historical” and “Detailed and Critical” 
respectively. Hegel’s predecessors, Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Kant, ete, are dealt 
with, and chapters are devoted to the earlier 
and later phases of British Hegelianism. 
The second part of the book is likely to 
prove of more value to the student than the 
first, examining as it does Hegel’s chief 
works in detail and with real critical in- 
sight. Professor Mackintosh has acted 
wisely in recommending other books on 
Hegel which may be used in conjunction 
with his own. 301 pp. Indexed. 1t2mo.— 
London Publishers’ Circular. 
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How to Keep Household Accounts. By 
Charles Waldo Haskins. Women who have 
regarded household accounts as a bugbear 
will find in this book a clear exposition of 
a practical, easy way of keeping accounts. 
No previous knowledge of bookkeeping is 
necessary. Tables and diagrams supple- 
ment the text, which is direct and simple. 
A lack of system in keeping accounts occa- 
sions worry and waste, both of time and 
money. Households, whether carried on in 
a large way or in recognition of the need 
of economy, need just such a system as this 
book offers. 116 pp. 32m0.—Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. 


Indigestion: Its Prevention and Cure. 
By F. Herbert Alderson. This guide or 
nursing manual is intended to supplement 
the work of a doctor, partly by giving in- 
formation in regard to digestion and partly 
by its account of foods digestible and indi- 
gestible, the beverages which may be taken, 
in what quantity and what time, and many 
other points of details. The suggestions as 
to food, service, the use of wine, vegetables, 
etc., are all based exclusively upon the prac- 
tice in England. Indexed. 127 pp. 16mo. 


Oldest Code of Laws in the World, The. 
Translated by C. H. Johns, author of As- 
syrian Deed and Documents. The text of 
the code of Hammurabi, 2285-2242, discov- 
ered in Persia by M. de Morgan and trans- 
lated by John of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 59 pp. 12mo. Indexed. 


By Louis 
272 pp. 


Studies of Familiar Hymns. 
F. Benson. With illustrations. 
12mo. Indexed. 

See With New Books. 


Tramp’s Handbook. By Harry Roberts. 
Dr. Harry Roberts does not deal with the 
genuine article whom Josiah Flynt knows 


so well. It is rather a handbook—and as- 
suredly this is the age of handbooks—for 
the practical guidance of altogether respec- 
table persons who may have a vacation and 
may fancy a walking tour or a little camp- 
ing out. It seems a handy little book, in- 
spiring as well as useful. Illustrated. 171 
pp. Indexed. 32mo.—N. Y. Post. 


Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners. By 
M. Horace Hayes, F. R. C. V. S._ IIlus- 
trated. Sixth edition. 828 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


se 
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Musical Education. By Albert Lavig- 
nac. Translated from the French by Esther 


Book News 


Singleton. This treatise on musical study, 
after a general introduction, takes up the 
study of instruments, the study of singing. 
the studies necessary for composers, the 
means of rectifying a musical education 
that has been ill directed at the beginning, 
and closes with various kinds of instruc- 
tion—individual, class and _ conservatory. 
These are all treated with the method, the 
order and the sense of standard character- 
istic of French work. 447 pp. 1I2mo. 


se 


NATURAL HISTORY 


Popular Handbook of the Birds of the 
United States and Canada. By Thomas 
Nuttall. New, revised and annotated edi- 
tion by Montague Chamberlain. This study 
of the bird is an extensive and a thorough 
one, and the difficult subject of migration 
is carefully discussed. A great deal of ma- 
terial on this particular phase of bird life 
has been produced of late, and much that 
is novel has been presented. The volume 
contains descriptions of all the birds pecu- 
liar to the United States and Canada. The 
text is remarkable for its clearness. Occa- 
sionally Nuttall refers to “Mr. Audubon,” 
his contemporary in ornithology. The illus- 
trations in the volume, many in color, are 
very good, and Montague Chamberlain’s re- 
vision and annotation have added much to 
the value of this new edition of Nuttall. 
416 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—N. Y. Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Story of Life in the Seas, The. By Syd- 
ney J. Hickson. A brief popular manual 
which sketches the fauna of the seas. It 
opens with a short account of oceanogra- 
phy, describes the fauna of shallow water, 
the temperate zone and the tropics, with 
special reference to life around the English 
coast, takes up vertebrate and invertebrate 
surface life, discusses very briefly the life 
of the deep sea, and closes with two general 
chapters on commensalism and parasitism. 
The entire work is written from the stand- 
point of general information, but with the 
accuracy of one holding the chair of zoology 
in Owens College, Manchester. With illus- 
trations. 170 pp. Indexed. 32 mo. 


True Bird Stories From My Notebooks. 
By Olive Thorne Miller. Mrs. Miller has 
been for a long time a student of birds, both 
in their native haunts and in her own 
house, where she has kept many species un- 
der-her watchful eye, and has, in fact, made 
friends of them. She is particularly suc- 
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cessful in interesting children in the study 
of birds, and this latest volume is in her 
best vein as a writer for young people. 
There are thirty-four stories—all true— 


about the inmates of her “bird room” and 
others of her feathered friends whom she 
has met out of doors. 


156 pp. 


With illustrations. 
I2mo. 






Water-Fowi Family, The. By L. C. San- 
ford, L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van Dyke. 
This volume, written from the standpoint 
of the sportsman, is divided into duck 
shooting, which fills 190 pages. or a third of 
the book, chapters on goose shooting, 
swans, rail shooting, and seven chapters 
filling another third—196 pages—on shore 
bird shooting. A brief sketch of the water 
fowl of the Pacific coast is contributed by 
C. F. Vandyke. There is an index and a 
finding list of families in general. Each 
bird mentioned has a ornithological de- 
scription, an account of its habitat, and 
something as to its habits and its hunting. 
The opening chapter discusses decoys and 
methods of shooting at length. With illus- 
trations. 576 pp. 8vo. 
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PHILANTHROPY 


Boys’ Self-Governing Clubs. By Wini- 
fred Buck. This book should be of special 
interest to all organizers of young men’s 
clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, and in general to all 
who are interested in the good will and 
future of mankind. The following synopsis 
will show this purpose of the book: Chap- 
ter I classifies the various forms in which 
the play instincts express themselves, and 
shows the relative place of “Social Play.” 
Chapter II describes the advantages and 
disadvantages of the places in which clubs 
are likely to meet, and gives advice in re- 
gard to the equipment of a club-room. 
Chapter III discusses methods of getting 
in touch with boys, and the first steps to be 
taken to inculcate principles of self-gov- 
ernment. Chapter IV explains the grad- 
ually appearing necessity for laws in the 
club. Chapter V points out the inner mean- 
ing of laws: Chapter VI shows by illus- 
tration how the boys learn appreciation 
of the rights of others through the activi- 
ties of the play hour. Chapter VII explains 
the development of ethical perceptions 
through discussion. Chapter VIII d’scusses 
the management of outings, theatricals, etc. 
Chapter IX records the experiences and 
theories of the writer in regard to criminal 
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traits in boys, and describes race peculiari- 
ties as exhibited in a club. Chapter X con- 
tains a condensed and simplified version 
of parliamentary law adapted to the needs 
of a club business meeting. 218 pp. 18mo. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Athletics and Out-Door Sports for 
Women. Each subject being treated by 
a special writer. With an introduction by 
Lucille Eaton Hill. Miss Hill has been the 
instructor in athletics at Wellesley. She 
opens the book with an introduction on the 
general subject, written in a moderate 
standpoint, deprecating hard training, urg- 
ing “reserve” and laying stress upon team 
work. Then follows chapters on all phases 
of athletic work, written by authorities in 
this country and abroad. Miss Frances C. 
Griscom, Jr., contributes, for instance, the 
chapter on golf, and Mrs. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick on track athletics. Miss 
Hill’s contribution is on rowing, the Welles- 
ley sport. The chapter on equestrianism, 
which is an admirable discussion of the 
proper seat and a rather loose and indefinite 
description of the perfect horse, a non-ex- 
istent animal, is by Belle Beach. Basket 
ball, by Miss Ellen Thompson, is as far as 
heavy athletics go. Most of the book is de- 
voted to light athletics of various forms. 
The book is written altogether from Ameri- 
can experience, has been carefully revised 
with reference to physical conditions and 
recognizes, as many books do not, the limits 


of a woman’s strength. Illustrated. 339 
pp. I2mo. 
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Bab Ballads, The. With which are in- 
cluded “Songs of a Savoyard. By W. S. 
Gilbert. Illustrated. Fifth edition. 564 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 


Echoes from Erin. By William Wes- 
cott Fink. The first section comprises a 
number of poems replete with typical Irish 
humor. The second division contains mis- 
cellaneous verse, among which are a num- 
ber dealing with the Civil War. 188 pp. 


I2mo. 
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Love’s Old Sweet Song. By George H. 
Ellwanger. This book is “a sheaf of latter- 
day lyrics garnered from numerous fields.” 
The compilation has been made by George 
H. Ellwanger, M. A., who writes a critical 
introduction to this anthology for lovers, 
married and single. Mr. Ellwanger offers 
this as a revised new edition of his two- 
volume anthology entitled “Love’s De- 
mesne,” which was first published in 1806. 
Most of the noems are not accessible in 
other anthologies. They are all by writers 
who were living in 1895. The arrangement 
is alphabetical according to the names of 
the authors. 312 pp. I2mo. Indexed.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


Oceanides, The. Poems and transla- 
tions. By Percy W. Shedd. 202 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 743. 


Poems and Verse of Charles Dickens, 
The. Collected and edited, with biographi- 
cal notes, by F. G. Kelton. This work rep- 
resents the first scholarly bringing together 
of Charles Dickens’s verses. It includes the 
poems from his novels; lyrics and pro- 
logues from his own plays and from plays 
of Westland Marston; songs, choruses and 
concerted pieces from “The Village Co- 
quettes,” a comic opera, 1836; other verses 
from The Examiner of 1841, from “The 
Keepsake of 1844,” from The Daily News 
of 1846, and from other publications. With 
frontispiece. 207 pp. 8vo. 


Poems of Philip Freneau, The. By 
Fred Lewis Pattee, author of “History 
of American Literature,” etc. In three 
volumes. A careful and what is intended 
to be a final edition of the works of the 
Revolutionary poet, issued by Princeton 
University. Volume I. 294 pp. 8vo. 


Puerto Rican and Other Impressions. 
By William James. A volume of lyrics re- 
flecting in poetic fancy impressions and 
phases of life, its joys and sorrows, that 
through the kinship of human nature are 
the common experience of mankind. Illus- 
trated. 100 pp. I2mo. 


Shakespeare’s Songs. With drawings. 
By Henry Ospovat. This edition of Shakes- 
peare’s songs matches one of his sonnets 
previously issued, illustrated by the same 
artist. In the present volume the illustra- 
tions are rather inky, the drawings being 
reproduced without much sense of grada- 
tion in the crayon studies, the medium 
which Mr. Ospovat has selected. The page 
is an agreeable one; the typography has a 
touch of the archaic. 139 pp. Indexed. 
16mo. 


Book News 


Some Rejected Verse. By William D. 
Washburn. Jr. Verse of various excellence 
frankly entitled as rejected, much of it with- 
out any apparent perception of metre, yet 
possessing from time to time lines of un- 
expected force. 26 pp. 8vo. 


Sonnets of Shakespeare, The. This is 
a reprint, with some modifications, of the 
sonnets as they were first issued by Thomas 
Thorpe in 1609. The original dedication is 
used, that dedication which has aroused so 
much controversy because of the Mr. W. H. 
mentioned therein as the “begetter of these 
insuing sonnets.” The volume is printed as 
one of “The Lovers Library” series, and is 
a small, neat book well adapted for pocket 
convenience. 235 pp. 32mo. 


Wayside Rhymes and Parodies. Com- 
piled and arranged by J. F. Hartman. Paro- 
dies, burlesque, farce, epigrams and humor- 
ous verse of many orders, much with wit 
above the usual level of this form of amuse- 
ment. 160 pp. I2mo. 
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By Edmund 
331 pp. 8vo. 


American Advance, The. 
J. Carpenter. With a map. 
See review, page 740. 


Fight for the City, A. By Alfred Hod- 
der, author of “The New Americans,” etc. 
This is the story of the battle that raged 
around the candidacy of William Travers 
Jerome in the campaign of 1901, and is told 
by one who was in the thick of the conflict 
along with Mr. Jerome himself. It is prac- 
tically an autobiographical sketch, full of 
color, intense and vivid. It lays bare as 
nothing else has done the sources of the 
corrupt and malign power of Tammany 
Hall, the force that arrayed itself against 
Mr. Jerome in the last campaign, and which 
will be found at the front again this fall 
hardly less virulent and vicious than before 
to oppose any candidate put forward in the 
interests of clean and decent government. 
It seems inconceivable that any intelligent 
and honorable man can ally himself with 
Tammany Hall in the face of the positive 
knowledge which this book affords of the 
partnership of that infamous organization 
with the vilest and most shameless elements 
of the community. 246 pp. 12mo.—Leslie’s 
W eekly. 
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Trust Finance. By Edward Sherwood 
Meade, Ph. D. The author discusses the 
methods which have been employed and the 
financial principles which are illustrated in 
the promotion, financing and financial man- 
agement of the industrial trusts. Part L 
opens with a discussion of the regime of 
competition, and sets forth the main dis- 
advantages of the competitive system from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint. The evolu- 
tion of the trust or holding company from 
the pool and through the old-style trust is 
then described, and the position of the for- 
eign corporation in reference to the anti- 
trust laws of the various States is consid- 
ered. The function of the promoter in 
modern industry is considered. The func- 
tion of the promoter in modern industry is 
then taken up, and the methods employed 
in promoting the trust are described. The 
author has no programme of trust regula- 
tion to advocate, nor is it apparent that he 
considers any scheme of regulation neces- 
sary or even desirable. He confines himself 
to a discussion of financial methods and 
principles as illustrated by the history of 
the Industrial Trust, and avoids the main 
grounds of the controversy which the so- 
called “Trust Question” arouses. 387 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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Why the Mind Has a Body. By C. A. 
Strong. This is a philosophical essay on 
the relation of mind and body, the appear- 
ance of which is most timely, as it is pri- 
marily concerned with the current contro- 
versy between the “common-sense” school 
of theorists, who affirm that the mind acts 
on the body, and the “automatists” or 
“parallelists” who declare that our varying 
States of consciousness are merely passive 
effects or concomitants of changes in the 
brain. The writer maintains that the only 
way to settle this question is by means of 
metaphysical investigation of the nature of 
matter and mind. By adopting this method 
he succeeds in mediating between the two 
schools, and suggesting a doctrine which 
combines “parallelism” with récognition of 
the efficiency of consciousness, while at the 
same time it furnishes an intelligible ex- 
planation of the fact that mind and body 
are connected. In this explanation the mind 
is shown to be the primary thing and the 
body to be derivative—hence the title. The 
book is lucid, and the different sides of the 
controversy with which it deals are brought 
out in an interesting manner. 355 pp. 8vo. 
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American Baptist Year-Book. Edited by 
J. G. Walker. Contains condensed reports 
of the general societies of the denomination, 
the organization of the Baptist Church in 
different States, its statistics and alphabeti- 
cal lists by States of ordained ministers, 
with Baptist American missionaries in for- 
eign lands and ministers ordained and de- 
ceased in 1902. The number ordained was 
303 and the number deceased 263. 225 pp. 
8vo. Paper. 
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Conception of God, The. By Josiah 
Royce, Joseph LeConte, G. H. Howison and 
Sidney E. Mezes. A reprint of the discus- 
sion on the conception of God which took 
place at the University of California and was 
first printed in 1897. Profs. Josiah Royce, 
of Harvard; Joseph LeConte and G. H. 
Howison, of the University of California, 
and Sidney Edward Mezes, of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, were participants. 354 pp. 
I2mo. 


Mediation of Jesus Christ, The. By 
Milton §. Terry. “In the following pages,” 
says the preface, “I have made an attempt 
to set forth the Scriptural doctrine of 
Christ’s ‘redemptive mediation.’ The title I 
have chosen for the book is preferred to 
Atonement, Reconciliation, Redemotion and 
other terms of like import, as being on the 
whole more comprehensively expressive of 
the ever living presence of our Lord, as the 
Saviour of mankind. Our theological 
libraries are stocked with ‘works on the 
Atonement,’ and it would be presumptuous 
to add another unless it showed something 
in content, scope or method sufficient to 
justify a new treatise on an old and famil- 
iar theme. Our apology is that in the stand- 
ard literature on this subject one has to 
look over many a volume before he will 
find a work that is not largely given to a 
discussion of the divers theories and po- 
lemic issues of the past, or else is notably 
defective in handling the Scriptural teach- 
ing. There seems to be ample room for a 
book of moderate size, which shall confine 
itself to a faithful exposition of what the 
Biblical writers tell us concerning the me- 
diatorial revelation and ministry of Jesus 
Christ.” 193 pp. 12mo. Indexed. 


Advent and Ascension. By D. W. 
Faunce, author of “A Young Man’s Diffi- 
culties With His Bible,” etc. The apolo- 
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getics of this work are devoted altogether 
to the first coming and last leaving of the 
Saviour. It opens with a discussion of the 
probability of an incarnation, passes to its 
witnesses and their testimony, closing with 
a chapter on the witnesses to the resurrec- 
tion and the ascension. No special indi- 


viduality is presented in this treatment, ex- 
cept that the emphasis of argument is 
shifted from direct testimony to the apriori 
probability that the story as told represents 
an actual occurrence. 


215 pp. I2mo. 


Ascent of the Soul, The. By Amory N. 
Bradford, author of “Spirit and Life,” etc. 
In the volume before us Dr. Bradford ap- 
plies the general theory of evolution to the 
history of the soul, and discusses what we 
should prefer to call the development of the 
psychic entity in time and in eternity. Chap- 
ter 1—“The Soul”—leaves us longing for a 
specific definition of the soul. Instead of 
this we read much concerning its origin, 
and are left to settle moot points as we 
like. Chapter 2 treats of “The Awakening 
of the Soul” to a consciousness of its pow- 
ers, to a sense of its responsibility, obliga- 
tion and recognition of God. Here a sus- 

icion of universal salvation is met with. 

he superhuman element in the soul’s de- 
velopment is not sufficiently emphasized 
here or otherwhere. Chapter 3—“The First 
Steps”—is continuation of the theme of 
Chapter 2. The first step is the ability to 
decide between right and wrong; the sec- 
ond, the realization of the soul’s freedom. 
We question the assertion that conscience 
“never fails to impel toward the true and 
the good.” Chapter 4, on “Hindrances,” is 
the most helpful of all so far considered. 
Obsfacles to spiritual growth must be ex- 
pected, but victory is certain eventually. 
“The Austere’ is the title of Chapter 5, a 
companion study to Chapter 4. “Sorrow is 
only love thwarted” is a clinging sentence. 
Sympathy is “the art of suffering with an- 
other without the definite choice to do so.” 
We all grow by overcoming, and thus a ra- 
tional basis for optimism is reached. And 
now comes Chapter 6, entitled “The Re- 
awakening,” which, the author claims, “will 
some time come to all.” Least satisfying is 
Chapter 7, on “The Place of Jesus Christ.” 
Christ’s chief office is to bring “light.” This 
chapter disappoints us. Much more refresh- 
ing and orthodox is Chapter 8, on “The In- 
separable Companion,” i. e., the Holy Spirit. 
Chapter 9, entitled “Nurture and Culture,” 
states many truths forcibly, keeps the super- 
human element in the background and em- 
phasizes the three elements of environment. 
vis., atmosphere, example and ideals; but 
example is a part of atmosphere. Keen is 
our interest as we approach Chapter 10— 
“Is Death the End?”—and if many state- 
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ments here are lacking in the clear ring of 
positive orthodox belief, yet the author is 
orthodox in his belief in the immortality of 
the soul. We are surprised that Scripture 
is not more revered as supreme in author- 
ity; reason is unduly respected, and we 
read: “Among the seers of the ages I think 
that the two whom all would recognize as 
being pre-eminent are Socrates and Jesus!” 
“Both Socrates and Jesus believed in God!” 
314 pp. 12mo. Indexed.—Baltimore Sun. 






On the Trail of Moses. By Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D. D. As the author states 
in his preface, this is a collection of ser- 
mons which were delivered in a series of 
revival meetings held during the month of 
January of the present year in the church 
of which he is pastor, the Grace Methodist 
Episcopal Church of New York City. “Their 
sole purpose,” says Dr. Banks, “was to per- 
suade men and women to accept Christ as a 
personal Saviour then and there.” The au- 
thor follows the career of the great law- 
giver of Israel, and of the world, from the 
time when Pharaoh’s daughter was moved 
by his baby’s tears until God Himself en- 
tombed His servant upon Mount Pisgah 
From each incident Dr. Banks draws a les- 
son which is applicable to the Christian life 
and which appeals winningly to the uncon- 
verted hearer to enter upon that life. 297 
pp. I2mo. 


Present-Day Evangelists. By J. Wilbur 
Chapman. ‘This book is a presentation of 
the present-day evangelism which is awak- 
ening such interest throughout the world. 
It is at the same time a discussion of the 
old methods of evangelistic work, which 
have been used with such signal success for 
years. In a word, it is a handbook on the 
basis of which the work in an individual 
church, or in a community, may be success- 
fully organized. 245 pp. 16mo. 
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Experiments With Vacuum Tubes. By 
Sir David L. Solomons. These experiments 
afe based upon study with Mr. Spottis- 
woode, the brilliant instructor in physics at 
Cambridge. The experiments have had a 
new meaning in the development of our 
knowledge of etheric waves. Intended as a 


laboratory manual, this thin volume is al- 
together devoted to technical comnsidera- 
tions, and closes with a brief appendix 
upon the electrical apparatus employed. 
With illustrations. 47 pp. 


I2mo. 





New Books and New Editions 


Handbook of Climatology. By Dr. 
Julius Hann. Part I, General Climatology. 
Translated, with the author’s permission, 
from the second revised and enlarged Ger- 
man edition, with references and notes by 
Robert De Courcy Ward. This translation 
is designed to meet the need that exists for 
a standard work on climate in English, suit- 
able for the use of teachers of geography 
and of related subjects. The treatment is 
simple and the book is adapted to those 
who have some knowledge of elementary 
meteorology. As a source of general infor- 
mation on all matters connected with clima- 
tology the book will be found indispensable 
by scientists generally. Among the sub- 
jects discussed are the distribution of tem- 
perature, humidity, rainfall, cloudiness, etc. ; 
the studies of solar radiation and of its 
effect upon the earth; the influence of land 
and water, of ocean currents and of forests 
upon climate; the characteristics and the 
advantages and disadvantages of different 
climates; the physiological effects of dimin- 
ished air pressure, and of dry and moist 
climates; the height of the snow line in 
different parts of the world, and the causes 
controlling it; the evidence and the causes 
of periodic, historical and geological changes 
of climate. The importance of the human 
relations of the various climatic elements is 
(reas throughout. Indexed. 429 pp. 

vo. 


Variation in Animals and Plants. By 
H. M. Vernon, M. A., M. D. Dr. Vernon 
does not explicitly express himself to any 
defined class of readers, but the inclusion 
of his volume within the “International 
Scientific Series” may be taken to mark it 
as a popular handbook addressed to a wider 
circle than that of professed biologists. 
There is no doubt that a book on this sub- 
ject has been wanted for some time, and by 
two widely different sets of readers. There 
are those, in the first place, who are familiar 
with the chief debates which have arisen 
among students of heredity and evolution 
since Darwin, but who are too much occu- 
pied with some other side of biology to fol- 
low closely and punctually all the recent in- 
vestigations of variation and inheritance; 
and in the second place there is a large body 
of general readers who do not seek the de- 
tails of new evidence so much as an intelli- 
gible survey in broad outline of modern 
problems and results. We are afraid it is 
likely that Dr. Vernon, by aiming between 
these two extremes, will miss the usefulness 
his work might have had for either class. 
The biologist, coming to it to resume his 
acquaintance with that side of his science. 
will find the abstracts of many recent re- 
searches too scanty to allow a critical, or 
indeed any, judgment upon them without 
reference to fuller accounts of method and 
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control. He will, however, find ample di- 
rection to the original sources in Dr. Ver- 
non’s bibliographv. The intelligent layman, 
on the other hand, will complain, we think, 
of a want of clearness in exposition and 
simplicity of arrangement, and to him many 
of the experimental details set furth at 
large will be decidedly burdensome. The 
whole work would have gained greatly in 
clearness and effect if many of the details 
of observation and experiment had been in 
appendixes. As the book stands, Dr. Ver- 
non has not wholly avoided the danger of 
making a fascinating subject difficult and 
even dull. 415 pp. 12mo.—London Athen- 
aeum. 
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Wisdom of the Foolish and the Folly of 
the Wise, The. By Minna Thomas An- 
trim. 106 pp. 32 mo. 

See With New Books. 
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Down North and Up Along. By Mar- 
garet .Warner Morley, author of “The 
Honey Makers,” etc. The Nova Scotian 
coast from the St. John river up to Cape 
North, through Cannon Field, Grandpré 
Blomidon, Partridge Island, Halifax, Bad- 
deck, French River, Cape Smoky and In- 
gonish. It is illustrated by photographs 
taken by the authors, a group of young 
women, and the point of view is that of the 
vacation tourist. 304 pp. I2mo. 


Florida Fancies. By F. R. Swift. A 
record of the midwinter holiday jaunts in 
Florida of a busy Northerner. The book 
does not describe hotel life or the pleasures 
of the beach, but tells of fishing and hunt- 
ing expeditions far away from beaten 
tracks. With drawings by Albert E. Smith 
120 pp. I2mo. 


In and Around the Grand Canyon. By 
George Wharton James. The name of the 
late John Wesley Powell will always be as- 
sociated with the canyons of the Colorado 
River, and Mr. George Wharton James 
dedicates his volume to the man of science 
who was for twenty years at the head of the 
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United States Bureau of Ethnology. The 
author states that his own researches have 
extended over ten years, and that the work 
represents the accumulated result of his 
“renewed visits and many explorations.” 
All the various trails which bring the vis- 
itor to the Grand Canyon are then carefully 
described. New edition. With illustrations. 
341 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 


view. 


Letters from the Holy Land. By Eliza- 
beth Butler. In her preface Lady Butler 
says: “The letters, written to my mother, 
and published chiefly at her request, can lay 
no claim to literary worth; their only possi- 
ble value lies in their being descriptive of 
impressions received on the spot of that 
land which stands alone in its character 
upon the map of the world.” We beg leave 
to differ from Lady Butler. In our opinion, 
her book has a real literary value. There 
are here a freshness of outlook and a 
charming personal note, which are often 
wanting in the work of professional writers. 
who have the fear of the critics before their 
eyes. When this tour through the Holy 
Land was made, Sir William Butler was in 
command at Alexandria, and the trip had 
to be brought within the limit of a four 
weeks’ leave. But, it seems, the travellers 
knew how to make the best use of their 
time. Lady Butler’s letters from Jerusalem 
are impressive, and breathe a fervent re- 
ligious feeling. She admits that the .posses- 
sion of the Holy Land by the conservative 
Turk preserves the precious tokens of the 
past in their integrity, but she believes the 
holy places might be in still better keeping 
The book is enriched with sixteen illustra- 
tions in color. 84 p. 8vo. 


On the “Polar Star” in the Arctic Sea. 
By his Royal Highness Luiga Amedeo of 
Savoy. Translated by William Le Queux. 
Two vols. Illustrated. 8vo. 

See review, page 770. 


Some Byways of California. By Charles 
Franklin Carter. This small but interesting 
volume deals chiefly with out-of-the-way 
places in Southern California, places of 
wide and agreeable association and fre- 
quently of great romantic charm. Many of 
those described were originally missions, 
these missions having been the first settle- 
ments of the land. Mr. Carter writes enter- 
tainingly, and as an eye witness, he opens 
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up to our view localities not generally 
known and more than often not justly ap- 
preciated. 189 pp. I2mo. 


Washington: Its Sights and Insights. 
By Mrs. Harriet Earhart Monroe, author 
of “The Art of Conversation,” etc. A book 
about the national capital written by a pub- 
lic lecturer. A pleasant -combination of 
facts and events, and amusing anecdotes. 
The author not only describes the architec- 
ture of the government buildings, but vivid- 
ly depicts the work that is carried on within 
by the system of administration in each de- 
partment. The new White House is also 
described and illustrated, and the listory 
given of every monument and institution 
183 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Wild Northland, The. By Gen. Sir Wil- 
liam Francis Butler, K. C. B. An account 
of a trip taken in 1872 through British 
America from Fort Garry in Manitoba up 
to Athabasco Lake, and thence west by way 
of Pine Pass to Quesnelle on the Frazer 
River. It is now reprinted in a single vol- 
ume. With a route map. 350 p. 16mo. 
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Bookbinders and Their Craft. By S. T. 
Prideaux, author of “An Historical Sketch 
of Bookbinding.” Contains essays on “Some 
English and Scotch Bindings of the Last 
Century ;” “Characteristics and Peculiari- 
ties of Roger Payne, Binder ;” “Les Relieurs 
Francais;” “Design in Bookbinding :” 
“Some French Binders of To-day;” “Early 
Stamped Bindings;” “Early Italian Bind- 
ings,” and “Some Notes on Pattern Mak- 
ing.” Of the papers collected in this vol- 
ume, those on “Roger Payne” and “Eng- 
lish and Scotch Bindings” were written for 
the Magazine of Art. The notice of M. 
Thoinan’s on French bindings was contrib- 
uted to “Bibliographica.” All the rest ap- 
peared either in Scribner’s Magazine or the 
Book Buyer, except the second paper on 
“Early Italian Bindings,” which is now 
added in order to complete the outline of 
the subject. 292 pp. 8vo. Indexed. 





New Books and New Editions 


Cartoons. By John T. McCutcneon, in- 
cluding the famous “Boy in Springtime” 
series, etc. Cartoons which originally ap- 
peared in the Chicago Record-Herald. They 
are published on a somewhat larger scale 
than they appeared in the newspaper, and 
are of the class and order familiar in the 
paper from which they are repeated. Quarto. 


Flower Beautiful, The. By Clarence 
Moores Weed. A volume on the subject of 
the decorative use of flowers, with abundant 
illustration. The author has treated the sub- 
ject seriously as a branch of art, and ap- 
plies the piinciples of art to govern its 
practice. He points out the importance of 
harmory in color and form, not only be- 
tween the fiowers used, but the flowers 
and their receptacles and surroundings. 
150 pp. 8vo. 


English Book Illustration of To-day. By 
R. E. D. Sketchley. With an introduction 
by Alfred W. Pollard. The four articles 
and bibliographies contained in this volume 
appeared in the “Library.” They discuss 
English book illustration, beginning with its 
revival about forty years ago, after an in- 
troductory chapter on Italian book illustra- 
tion. The examples cited come down to 
1899. There is a bibliography by titles and 
artists, and an index of artists. 173 pp. 8vo. 
Indexed. 


How to Make Indian and Other Baskets. 
By George Wharton James. The author 
has already published two works,. one on 
Indian Basketry and another on Indians of 
the Painted Desert Region, which include 
much information as to baskets. The pres- 
ent work opens with a brief sketch of the 
author’s experience, which began with bas- 
ket making in England. With the aid of 
photographs, material, tools and manipula- 
tions, are successively described in all the 
various forms of mat, plat, coil, net and 
web weaving, closing with insertions and 
borders. A series of photographs give more 
or less of a key to Indian basketry, and the 
work is based on a very fair knowledge of 
the anthropology of the subject. 136 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. With illustrations. 


Pictorial, Practical Fruit Growing. By 
Walter P. Wright. The author, known in 
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England as the Editor of The Gardener 
and as Horticultural Superintendent in the 
Kent County Council, which gives him a 
laige area of park to superintend, prepared 
a manual on Plain Practical gardening 
three years ago, of which 3000 copies were 
exhausted in a month. The success of the 
previous work has led to the present man- 
ual, which has already apeared in the jour- 
nal of which Mr. Wright is the Editor. 
The book is a singular mixture of personal 
ideas, practical wisdom, and scientific in- 
accuracy. The entire work is based on the 
rule of thumb and the author gravely dis- 
cusses when he comes to melons, whether 
“melon seed improves by being carried 
about a few months in the waistcoat 
pocket.” The book opens with a short dis- 
cussion of the utilization of a given area; 
discusses the selection of stock, and gives 
directions for pruning. Each fruit is then 
taken up in detail. The varieties presented 
are altogether for English use. The list 
of apples, for instance, contains no apple 
cultivated in this country. Pears, however, 
include several varieties which have done 
well here, though in general they belong 
to closely related families; so also with 
stone fruit. All fruit is considered al- 
together from the English standpoint, and 
grapes assume the cool Summer and Win- 
ter of the English clime. With illustra- 
tions. 148 pp. I2mo. 


Pictorial Practical Rose Growing. By 
Walter P. Wright. One of a set of five 
books on practical gardening. It describes 
the use which can be made of small space, 
discusses different types of roses, prepara- 
tion of the soil, pruning, varieties, care, and 
methods needed in order to secure prize 
winners. A number of varieties are illus- 
trated by half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs, and there are numerous diagrams 
with close, minute description. 152 pp. 
I2mo. 


Why My Photographs Are Bad. By 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr. A re-issue in paper 
cover of a useful little manual, which was 
first issued a year ago, giving explanation 
of the various failure of photographs, with 
examples, and closing with a series of pic- 
tures, in each of which the lens, aperture, 
time and character of exposure, are noted. 
167 pp. I2mo. 
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Aaron Burr Conspiracy. By Walter Fla- 
vius McCaleb. $2.50, postpaid. 


Age of Shakespeare, The. By Thomas Sec- 
combe and J .W. Allen. $1.80; by mail, 
$1.90. 2 volumes. 


All on the Irish Shore. By E. CGE. Sumer- 
ville and Martin Ross. $1.08, postpaid. 


American Advance, The. By Edmund J. 
Carpenter. $2.50, postpaid. 


American Industrial Problems. By W. R. 
Lawson. $2.00, postpaid. 


Angelo, the Musician. By Harriet Bart- 
nett. 90 cents, postpaid. 


Archbishop Temple. By Charles H. Dant. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 


Ascent of the Soul, The. 
Bradford. $1.25, postpaid. 


By Amory H. 


Athletics and Out-Door Sports for Women. 
By Lucille Eaton Hill. $1.50, postpaid. 


Autobiography of a Beggar, The. By J. K. 


Friedman. $1.08, postpaid. 


Bab Ballads. By W. S. Gibert. $3.00, post- 
paid. 


Better Way, The. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Charles Wagner. 


Black Lion Inn, The. 
Lewis, $1.08, postpaid. 


By Alfred Henry 


Body Beautiful, The. By Nannette Ma- 
gruder Pratt. $1.25, postpaid. 


Book Binders and Their Craft. By S. T. 
Pridlaux. $12.00, postpaid. 


Boy’s Self-Governing Clubs. By Winifred 


Buck. $1.00, postpaid. 


British Nigeria. By Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mock- 
ler-Ferryman. $3.00; by mail, $3.10. 


MONTH 


Ma a 


the 


Cap'n Simeon’s Store. By George S. Was- 
son. $1.08, postpaid. 


Cartoons. By John T. McCutcheon. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Charles Di Tocca: A Tragedy. By Cole 


Young Rice. $1.25, postpaid. 


Christianity and Modern Civilization. By 
William Samuel Lilly. $5.00, postpaid. 


Coaching Days and Coaching Ways. By W. 
Outram Tristram. 90 cents; by mail, 95 
cents. 


Conception of God. By Josiah Royce. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Conquering of Kate, The. By J. P. Mow- 
bray (“J. P. M.”). $1.08, postpaid. 


By Archibald 
33 cents; by 


Conscience of a King, The. 
Clavering Gunter. Paper. 
mail, 38 cents. 


Cuchulain of Muirthemne. By Lady Gre- 
gory. $2.40; by mail, $2.51. 


Darry O’Gill and the Good People. By 
Herminie Templeton. $1.08, postpaid. 


Daughter of Thespis. By John D. Barry. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


David the Hero. By Dickson Lowrie. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Deep Sea Vagabonds. By Albert Sonichsen, 
Able Seaman. $1.08, postpaid. 


Down North and Up Along. By Margaret 
W. Morley. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


English Book-Illustration of To-Day. By 
R. E. D. Sketchley. $4.20; by mail, $4.35. 


Enemies of England. By the Hon. George 
Peel. $4.50; by mail, $4.62. 


By Frances Burney. In 2 vol- 
75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Evelina. 
umes. 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Experiments With Vacuum Tubes. By Sir 
David L. Salomons. 54 cents; by mail, 
59 cents. 


Farmers’ Business Handbook. By Isaac 
Phillips Roberts. $1.00, postpaid. 


Fasig’s Tales of the Turf, with Memoirs. 
By W. H. Gocher. $1.50, postpaid. 

Fight for the City. By Alfred Hodder. 

$1.50, postpaid. 

By T. R. Swift. 


Florida Fancies. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


Flower Beautiful, The. By Clarence Moores 
Weed. $2.50, postpaid. 


Flower-o'-the-Corn. By S. R. Crockett. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Golden Fleece. By David Graham Phillips. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Grey Cloak, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Harold MacGrath. 


Handbook of Climatology. By Dr. Julius 
Hann. $3.00, postpaid. 


How to Keep Household Accounts. By 
Charles Waldo Haskins. $1.00, postpaid. 


How to Make Indian and Other Baskets. 
By George Wharton James. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


Indigestion. By T. Herbert Alderson. 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Kaiser’s Speeches, The. By Wolf von Schur- 
brand. $2.50, postpaid. 


Landlord at the Lion’s Head, The. By Wil- 
liam Dean Howells. Paper. 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. 


Language Lessons. By Wilbur Fish Gordy 
and William Eward Mead. 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents. 


Letters from the Holy Land. By Elizabeth 
Butler. $3.00; by mail, $3.12. 


Life and Letters of Brooke Foss Westcott. 
By his son, Arthur Westcott. $5.00; by 
mail, $5.23. 2 volumes. 


By Annie Elliott 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By James G. K. Mc- 
60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Life’s Common Way. 
Trumbull. 


Living for the Best. 
Clure. 


Love’s Old Sweet Song. By George H. 
Ellwanger. $1.00, postpaid. 


More Letters of Charles Darwin. By Fran- 
cis Darwin. 2 volumes. $5.00. 


Mummer’s Wife, A. By George’ Moore. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


Murder of Delicia, The. By Marie Corelli. 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Musical Education. By Albert Lavignac. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

My Adventures During the Late War, 1804, 
1814. By Donat Henry O’Brien. $1.90; 
by mail, $2.02. 


Mystery of Murray Davenport. The. By 
Robert Neilson Stephens. $1.08, postpaid. 


Nature-Study Idea, The. By Prof. L. H. 


Bailey. $1.00, postpaid. 


Of Education. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 
57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Of Religion. By Richard Rogers Bowker. 
57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Oldest Code of Law in the World, The. By 
C. H. W. Johns. 75 cents; by mail, 80 
cents. 


Old Squire. By B. K. Benson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 


On the 
Abruzzi. 


“Polar Star.” By Duke of the 
$12.50. 2 volumes. 


Oxford at the Cross Roads. By Percy 
Gardner. 90 cents; by mail, 95 cents. 


Pearl Island. 
postpaid. 


By Andrew Caster. $1.25, 


People You Know. By George Ade. 75 
cents, postpaid. 

Persian Problem, The. By H. J. Whigham. 
$3.50; by mail, $3.68. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Pictorial Practical Rose Growing. By Wal- 

ter P. Wright. 57 cents: by mail, 62 cents. 
Pigs in Clover. By Frank Demby. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Popular Handbook of the Birds of the 
United States and Canada. By Thomas 
Nuttall. $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


By Henry B. 


Redfields Succession, The. 
$1.08, post- 


Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
paid. 


Representative English Comedies. By Chas. 
Mills Gayley. $1.50, postpaid. 


Resurrection. By Leo Tolstoy. $1.50, post- 
paid. 


Roman Road, The. By Zack. $1.08, post- 


paid. 


Sacrilege Farm. By Mabel Hart. Paper. 36 
cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Science of Commercial Bookkeeping, The. 
By Adolph Hirsch. $2.00; by mail, $2.10. 


Self-Propelled Vehicles. By James E. He- 
mans. $1.60; by mail, $1.86. 


Social England. By H. D. Traille and J. S. 
Mann. $5.00. 


Social Teaching of Jesus, The. By Shailer 
Mathews. $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 


Souls of Black Folk, The. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. $1.20, postpaid. 

Studies in Education. By Earl Barnes. 

$2.00; by mail, $2.16. 


Sciences. The. By Edward S. Holden. 57 
cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Thyra Varrick. By Amelia E. Barr. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Tragedy of the Korosko. By A. Conan 
Doyle. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 
cents, 


Tramp’s Hand-Book, The. By Harry Rob- 
erts, $1.00; by mail, $1.05; leather, $1.20. 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the: Northeast- 
ern United States. By H. E. Parkhurst. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Trent’s Trust, and Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. 90 cents, postpaid. 


True Abraham Lincoln, The. By William 
Eleroy Curtis. $2.00, postpaid. 


True Bird Stories. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
By E. S. Meade. 


Trust Finance. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


Untilled Field, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By George Moore. 


Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners. By 
Captain M. H. Hayes. $5.00; by mail, 


$6.16. 


Walks in New England. By Charles Good- 
rich Whiting. $1.50, postpaid. 

Ward of King Canute, The. By Ottalie 

Liljencrantz. $1.08, postpaid. 


Wars of Peace, The. By A. F. Benson. 


$1.08, postpaid. 


Washington, Its Sights and Insights. By 
Harriet Earhart Monroe. $1.00, postpaid. 


Water Fowl Family. By Leonard C. San- 
ford and others. $2.00. postpaid. 


Wayside Rhymes, Humorous Epigrams. By 
J. F. Hartman. 75 cents. 


Wee Macgreegor: A Scottish Story. By 
J. J. Bell. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Why My Photographs Are Bad. By Chas. 
M. Taylor. Paper. 50 cents, postpaid. 


Why the Mind Has a Body. By C. A. 


Strong. $2.50, postpaid. 


Wild Northland, The. By Gen. Sir Wil- 
lians Francis Butler. $1.25; by mail, $1.35. 


With the Trees. 
postpaid. 


By Maud Going. $1.00, 


Workingman and Social Problems. By 
Charles Steigle. 75 cents, postpaid. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Special Bargain Books 


At about '/, the Regular Price 


Not cheap reprints, but the best editions that were sold 
from $1.00 to $1.50 each 


The Visits of Elizabeth 


By Evinor GLyn 


The Aristocrats 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
author of the ‘“ Conqueror,” 
** Senator North,’’ and other 
popular novels 


The Column 


A Novel. By CHARLES 
MARRIOTT 


Broken Away 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


The Catholic 


A Tale of Contemporary Society 30c. 


A Daughter of the Vine 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 30c. 


The Dissemblers 
A Novel. By THomAs Copp 25¢, 


Sun Beetles 
A Comedy of Nickname Land. 
By THOMAS PINKERTON 15c. 


Monocromes 
By Etxa D’Arcy 15c. 


Middle Greyness 


By A. J, Dawson 


The Decoy 


By Francis DANA 


JOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Severance 


A Novel, By THOMAS Coss, 
author of “* The Dissemblers’”’ 


Some Whims of Fate 


By MINIE MuRIEL DOWIE, 
author of “A Girl in the Kar- 
pathians ”’ 


Mere Sentiment 
By A. J. DAwson 


Kakemonos 


‘lales of the Far East. By W. 
CARLTON DAWE 


Rosalynde’s Lovers 


By MAuRICE THOMPSON, author 
of “Alice of Ola Vincennes” 


Tommy and Grizel 


By G. M. BARRIE, author of 
* The Little Minister ’’ 


In the Name of a Woman 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
author of “By Right of 
Sword” and “A Dash for a 
Throne’”’ 


Mistress Nell (Nell Gwyn) 
A Merry Tale of a Merry Time. 
By GeEoRGE C. HAZLETON, 
Jr., author of the Play 


For Love or Crown 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT, 
author of “In the Name of a 
Woman” 


WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 





Book News 


The True Theory of Christianity; or, 


THE LOST BOOK 


By ANDREW W. MADISON. 


FROM THE BROOKLYN COURIER: “One of 

the most interesting and, in a certain respect, most 
- remarkable books ever issued.”’ 

FROM THE NEW YORK MERCURY: “‘ The 
Lost Book,’ which theologians have stamped asa 
new Bible, is exciting comment throughout the 
religious world.”’ 

FROM LEADERS OF MISSIONS: “The pure 
wheat without the chaff.’’ ‘‘ Enough truth to save 
the whole world.’’ ‘“‘A glorious feast.’’ 

FROM THE SUNDAY GLOBE: ‘If the things 
stated in ‘The Lost Book’ are true, the time has 
now come to change some of the so-called ‘ ortho- 
dox’ creeds.”’ 

FROM THE BOOK NEWS—(Published by 
John Wanamaker, Philadelphia): “‘‘The first 
edition of this book was published in 1890. We 
might call the work a condensed Bible or a new 
Bible. It claims to contain ‘a statement of four 
hundred facts in harmony with the teachings of 
Christ, showing what His doctrine literally and 
truly was and is when the records concerning it 
are properly interpreted and rightly understood.’ 
The condensation is indeed its excellent quality, 
and its moral tone is of the highest. As some one 
says, ‘It opposes alike the skepticism that rejects 
all and the credulity that accepts all.’ The author 
firmly believes it to have been inspired. It does 
seem in many ways to be a wonderful work.”’ 


Second edition now on sale. Price, cloth, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. For sale at 


JOHN WANAMAKER’S, 
Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets, 
New York. 


THE PATENT POMPADOUR 


zat for simplicity, ele- 

Se gance and style, is 
far superior to any 
substitute used 
for this particular 
fashion of Hair 
Dressing. ORDI- 
NARY COLORS, 
$1.00. 


C. BECK 
36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JUST READY! 


A Mummer’s Wife 
By GEORGE MOORE. 


An entirely new and worthy 
edition of this Author's Master- 
iece. A work of intense human 
interest. 


{2mo, cloth, $1.50 


The Certainty of a 
Future Life in Mars 


The Posthumous Papers of 
BRADFORD TORRY DODD, 
Supplemented by a Note from His 
Executor. 


Volume Edited by L. P. GRATACAP. 


MR. DODD’S papers give a most 
startling account of an apparently 
authentic message from that planet 
to this earth. 


Net, 75 cts. By Mail, 82 cts. 


BRENTANO’S, UNJON SQUARE, 
L a di es er to " a nice 

quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 


ble line). 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


These goods are presented 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A 





Book News 


THE GRIFFIN SERIES 


of High Class New Fiction at a Low Pricee 


JUST PUBLISHED 


KENT FORT MANOR 


By WiLL1AM Henry Bascock, author of ‘‘ The Tower of Wye.’’ (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by W. Sherman Potts. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The scene of Mr. Babcock’s new novel is laid in the Chesapeake Bay, and several of the 
chief characters are descendants of the William Claiborne who figures in his former book, but 
the time is that of the Civil War. There is a curious psychological problem of inherited 
memory involved in the plot which is sure to attract attention and interest. 


“ The interest of this weird novel centers around a hypothesis tentatively broached by the 
author that there is such a thing as heredity of memory.’’—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

“‘ An interesting narrative.”’— Public Opinion, N. Y. 

“ A readable book with touches of brilliancy.”,—N, Y. Times Saturday Review. 


THE ARCHIEREY OF SAMARA 


A Russian novel, by Henry ILiowiz1, author of ‘‘ The Weird Orient,’’ ‘‘ In the 
Pale,”’ etc. (Griffin Series.) Illustrated by Stephen J. Ferris. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This is a thrilling story ot some very interesting phases of Russian life by one who knows 


his subject thoroughly, having been born and passed his early years in the Russian province of 
which he writes, It will be found of absorbing interest and of much sociological value. 


‘* A romance, yet it is a great deal more than that. It is history, philosophy and romance 
combined.” —Phila. Record. 

“A powerful protest and an effective story.”’—Phila. Press. 

“Is told with such passion that, having once taken it up, one cannot fail to read it.”— 
Louisville Pos?. 

“ The story is one of grim and painful interest.’,"—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE TU-TZE’S TOWER 


By Louise Betrs Epwarps, author of ‘‘ A Friend of Cara’s,’’ etc. (Griffin 
Series.) Illustrated by John Sloan. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Miss Edwards is chiefly known as a poetess of marked ability and as the author of several 
novelettes in the “* Smart Set’’ and other magazines. This is her first novel, and it will be found 
of striking interest and originality. 


A VICTIM OF CONSCIENCE 


By Mitton Go.psmitH, author of ‘‘ Rabbi and Priest,’ etc. Illustrated by 
Stephen J. Ferris. tzmo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Mr. Goldsmith is a young writer who gives promise of making his mark with this book. 


THE WESTCOTES (Fourth Edition) 


By A. T. QuitteR-Coucn. (Griffin Series, No. 1.) Ulustrated by J. L. G- 
Ferris, 12mo. Cloth, gilt, $1.00. 


“A delightful story, told in his usual felicitous style.””—Chicago Journa/. 

“A swect and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not overwhelmed by genuine passion.’’— 
N.Y. Zribune. 

“The book shows that the author has progressed in his art to a position warranting a 
belief in his permanence.”,—N,. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

“A tale of rare delicacy and feeling.””—Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., 7u%3235, 
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If you are a reader 
why not consult 


BOOK NEWS? 
ioe ae 


It is an up-to-date, ready-at-hand, preservable guide to 
the literary world; the only literary magazine that notices 
every new book. 

A brief perusal of its contents, a glance at its illustra- 
tions and you are in touch with all the current literary 
events; you are introduced to all the newest writers. 

Book NEws does not presume to dictate, though it does 
aim to observe a high criterion of literary excellence and 
good taste. 

In its standing of twenty-one years it has proved itself 

eminently practical and in every way useful to an 
extended circle of litterateurs and readers. 


Why not add yourself to the number of those 
6-B. N.-03 
Cut this 


Coupon off, by its qualities of completeness and 
fill in Blank. 


“, persons who, each month, are benefited 


helpfulness ? 
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